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TO THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC 



The compiler and publisher of the Picturesque Tour' 
istf which appeared in 1844, offers the following Guide 
as another attempt to furnish the ^{jpurist, whether jour- 
neying for health, wealth, or pleasure, with a faithful 
description of the great Routes of Travel in the north* 
eastern section of the Union, together with brief notices 
of the principal cities, villages, and other localities of 
interest, situatol along the routes ; embracing a some- 
what more detailed account of the Emporium of New 
England, and other places of Fashionable Resort, the 
number of which is every year increasing. 

No section of our wide-spread country excels the New 
Englandi"8tates in their attractions for invalids, or the 
seekers of pleasure, who, during the summer and autumn 
of every year, flock by thousands to these healthful re- 
gions to enjoy their pure and bracing atmosphere, — ^their 
varied and beautiful landscapes, — ^the invigorating air of 
their romantic mountain scenery, and the cheerful social 
intercourse of their hospitable inhabitants. 

The Railroads and other modes of conveyance are all 
placed under the best regulations, adopted with a view 
to the greatest comfort and speediest rates of travel, — 
afibrding at all times the most convenient and rea^b^ 
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access to the principal points of attraction, and such 
other places as the traveller may wish to visit on his 
way, in the well-peopled and well-cultivated districts 
through which they usually run. No other section of 
the Union can vie with the eastern states in the con- 
struction of their Railroads and the running of their pas- 
senger cars. 

As this work is designed to be one of a series, with 
which the publisher intends to furnish' the travelling 
public, he trusts it nay be favorably received. If duly 
encouraged, the Eastern Tourist will be followed by a 
new edition of the Northern Traveller, the Western 
Traveler y and the Tour through Canada; altogether to 
form a new and thoroughly revised edition of the Pic- 
TUBESQUE ToimisT, \diich will be a &mplete Guide 
through the Middle, Northern, and Eastern States, and 
the Canadas. 

J. D. 

Nbw Yobs, Mat, 1848. 
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EASTERN TOURIST. 



R0UTE8 OF TRAVEL BETWEEN NEW YORK AND 

BOSTON. 

Therb are now four great lines of travel between the 
cities of New York and Bostoni — ^paaBengeis being conveyed 
on each line by commodious steamboats and comfortable 
railroad cars the entire distance, varying from 216 to 238 
miles. 

1. By New Haven, Hartford, and Springfield route^ — ^A 
steamboat leaves New York, daily, Sundays excepted, from 
Peck Slip, East river, every morning, running to New 
Haven, 78 iniles ; from thence passengers are conveyed by 
railroad cars to Boston, a further distance of 160 miles. 

Returning, — can leavo Boston by this route^ from the 
Worcester depot, morning and afternoon, Sundays excepted, — 
thus forming a favorite day and night route. 

A steamboat also leaves New York in the afternoon from 
Peck Slip, running to New Haven every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday, carrying passengers and freight 

Returning, — leaves New Haven every evening on the ar- 
rival of the cars from Boston* 

2. By New London, Nonoich, and Worcester route, — ^A 
steamboat leaves New York, daily, Sundays excepted, every 
afternoon, from pier No. 1, North river, running to New 
liondtm and Allyn's Point, 128 miles ; from the latter place 
passengers are conveyed to Boston by railroad, a further dis- 
tance of 110 miles. 

Returning, — cars leave Boston by this route, from the 
Worcester depot, every afternoon, Sundays excepted. 

3. By Stonington and Providence route, — ^A steamboat 
leaves New York every afternoon, Sundays excepted, from 
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pier No. 1, North river, running to Stonington, 135 miles ; 
from thence paasengerB are conveyed by railroad cars to Bos- 
ton, a farther distance of 91 miles. 

Returning,— can leave Boston by this route^ horn the 
Providence depot at the foot oi the Common, every aftemooni 
Sundays excepted. 

4 By Newport and Fall River route, — ^A steamboat 
leaves New York every afternoon, Sundays excepted, from 
pier No. 3, North river, running to Newport and Fall River, 
183 miles ; ih>m the latter place passengers are conveyed by 
railroad cars to Boston, a fnrtiier distance of 53 miles: 

Returning, — cars leave Boston by this route, from the Old 
Colony depot, every afternoon, Sundays excepted. 

In addition to the above lines of travel, passengers are 
sometimes qonveyed over the Long Island Railroad, ex- 
tending from Brooklyn to Greenport, a distance of 96 miles, 
and from thence by steamboat to Allyi^'s Point, where they 
again take railroad cars for Boston. This was formeriy a 
favorite day-route, but is now discontinued. 

When the New Haven and New York RaiWoad is com- 
pleted, there will be a continuous line of railroads between 
the cities of New York and Boston, — thus afiMing another 
speedy and desirable Ime of travel. 



On leaving New York for Boston, or mtermediate places^ 
passengers are usually conveyed by steamboat through the 
Blast river and Long Island Sound, piEissmg in rapid succes- 
sion many objects of interest, until the broiad waters of the 
Sound are reached, when the shores of Connecticut and 
Long Island are only seen in the distance. 

Starting from the steamboat wharf, on the north side of 

the Battery, there is presented a grand view of the city of 

New York, and its beautiful bay and harbor, enlivened by 

veasels of every class. BedloVs, Ellis*, arid Governor's Is- 

^AudB may be distinctly seen wil\i l\\eVt itowDLVfti^\i«»«rv^v— 
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while in the distance lies the New Jersey shore, Staten 
Islandy and Long Idand : on the west end of the latter is lo- 
cated the thriving and beautiful city of Beookltn, with its 
Heights downed by a fine row of private residences. 

On passing the Battery and Castle Grardeuy.you imme- 
diately enter the waters of the East river, an arm of the 
sea, uniting Long Island Sound with the Bay oi New Yoiic : 
then may be seen to great advantage the line of shipping lying 
at the wharves, and numerous steam ferry-boats crossing the 
East river. 

The next object of interest \A the United States Navy 
Yard, situated onWallabout Bay, where may usually be 
seen vessels of war of a large class moored near the Brooklyn 
jhore. As the steamer rounds Coriear's Hook, a fine view 
is obtained of the shipyards on the New York side. 

WiLLiAMSBURGH, ou the Long Island side, is a flourishing 
-village, connected with the city of New York by several 
well-regulated ferries. 

Blackwell'b Island, lying in the East riVer, 10 attached 
and belongs to the city of New York ; here are situated the 
City Penitentiary, the new Almshouse, and tiie City Lunatic 
Asylum, — all of which are usually thronged with inmates. 

The village of Astoria-, 6 miles from the city oi New 
York, is pleasantly situated on Long Island, being connected 
with the city by a steam ferry, called the HelUOate Ferry. 
Here the Ldand of New York may be seen to advantage, 
the banks being lined with beautiful country residences. On 
the north may be seen the village of Harlbu, and the 
mouth of Harlem river, which separates the city and county 
of New York from Westchester county. 

Hell-Gate, sometimes called Hurl-gate, ** is a narrow 
and difficult strait in the East river, 7 miles above New 
York, formed by projecting rocks, that confine the water to 
a narrow and crooked channel, and causing strong edd^ 
currentB." The followmg description ixoio. ^<^ ksckscv^v^ 
Coast FUot, IB a brief and \yu^eBa-^e «fiG«asX ^^ ^^^f^ 
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siagrular passage-way. "Hell-Gate, and the narrow pass, 
leading into Long Island Sound, at the time of slack- 
water and with a leading wind, may safialy be attempted 
with frigates ; small ships and yessels, with aciMnmafiding 
lireeie pass at a|| times with the tide. On the flood, bound 
into the- Sound, you pass to the southward of thd Flood Rock, 
which is the southernmost of the three remarkaUe Tocks in 
the passage. On the ebb, you go to the northward of the 
Mill Rock, the stream of the tide setting that way, and form- 
ing eddies in the flood passage, which at that tim6 is ren- 
dered unsafe. The Pott on which there are ten feet at low 
water, shows distinctly by the whirlpool, as also the Pan, 
which is a part of the Hog^s Back; the latter, a ledge of 
rocks jutting out from Great Bam Island on the north, may 
be seen at low-water. They have often been the cause of 
shipwreck and loss of property." 

The following is an extract from the " Picturesque BiaW' 
ties of the Hudson River and its Vieinityy edited by 
Samuel L. Knapp, Esq. 

" Here, where we rest, the gentlest waters glide, 
There, hurry on a strong impetuous tide ; 
But yonder, gods ! with tenfold thunder's foroOf 
Dashing the wardship in its whirlpool coune.'' 

"The English frigate Huzza, during the revolutionary 
war, in attempting to pass Hell-Gate, to get to sea by the 
Sound, struck the rocks and was so much injured, that after 
sailing a few miles she sunk in deep water. It was sup- 
posed that she had a rich military chest on board, destmed 
for some British port This general impressioin induced tfome 
enterprising men to examine the sunken vessel by means of 
diving-bells, but either they were under wrong hnprenion in 
regard to the money on board of her when she went down, 
or were not able to make a thorough examination, for they 
found no money. The better opinion now is, that the 
treasure was landed before she sailed. 
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« Tiie fliioret on eitiier ode of the itrait aw beantifii], and 
in their sonny qoietode, viewed on a Banaaea^a toffndng, 
form a pleanng . contrast to the agitation of the waten, and 
the roar they make when the tide is low, and the roelui are 
▼isiblB. It is conjectnred by mne phiiosopherB thai Long 
Iriand was once a part of the main land, and that in 
some Tiidettt agitation of nature, these rocks, which had 
perhaps heen at the head of an estuary, began to ghre 
way to the omnipotence of the wateis, which weilt rush- 
ing onward, conquering and dividing the heretofore main 
land." 

Two small islands called the Brothers, are next paswd, 
and then Riker^s Island , tying at the mouth of Pluakmg 
Bay, which is a large expanse of watmr running towards 
Long IsUnd on tiie south. At the head of this bay is situ- 
ated the beautiful village of Flubhino, a most delightfid 
place of residence and summer resort 

College Point, on the east side of FhuhSng Bay, is Hm 
seat of a thriving institution of learning, called St, PavPa 
CoUege. 

Theoo's Nsok, 15 milts from the pity of New York, is 
the next object of interest ; here is situated Fort SekmyUr, 
a strong fortification built of hewn stone, commanding the 
approach to the city. on this side, while the forts at the 
" Narrows," protect New YoriL from an invading foe firom 
that quarter. It is believed that these foits perfectly oom- 
mand any hostile approach to the city of New Tork by water. 
On passing Throg's Neck, going eastward, the shores recede 
and yon enter Long Island ^und. 

Sands' Point, 8 miles further, is situated on the north 
jside of Long Island, having Cow Bay on the west, and 
Jiempetead Harbor on the east Nearly opposite, en the 
north shore, lies the village of New Roohelle, a favorite 
summer resort, where are several well-kept public houses. 

CATTAni's Island, 31 mike from New York, on which 
then is a lighthouse, is situated about o^ wbS^ east of the 

2 
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mouth of Byiam river, the boundary Une bfltwoon the.atliteo 
of New York and Connecticut 

Stamford, Conn., 37 miles, is sitnated on tiie north side 
of Long Ldamd Sound ; here is a good harfoer for vessels re- 
quiring not more than 8 feet water. A steamboat runs daily 
between this place and the city of New York. The village 
.near tlie mouUi of Mill liver contains about 800 mhabitants, 
100 dwelling-houses, 4 churches, a bank, and several flourish- 
ing manufacturing establishments. 

NoEWALK, Conn., 48 miles, is situated on both sides of 
Norwalk river, over which is a bridge. It contains over 
100 dwellings, 2 churches, a bank, and S5 stores, being a 
place of considerable trade. The landing for steamboata 
running to the city of New York, is at South Norwalk, 
one and a half mUeB south of the above village, on Long 
Uand Sound. 

FAntfiELD, Conn., 57 miles from the city of New York, 
and 31 from New Haven, is a port of entry, and semi-capital 
of Fairfield county. The village is principally built on one 
street, with a green or square in the centre, and contains 
about ISO dwellings, a court-house and jaai^^Blaek Rock 
H^rhar, one and a half miles from the court-house, is one of 
the best harbors on the Sound, having 19 feet water. 

Tlie City of Bbidokport, 60 iniies from New York, and 136 
miles fiom Albany by raihoad route, stands on the west side 
of an arm of Long Island Sound, into the head of which Pe- 
quannuc river enten. The city is neatly built, and contains 
6 churches, 3 banks, and several well-kept public houses. 
Population m 1840, 4,570. The Hmuatome RuUroad con- 
nects this place with West Stockbridge, Mass., where i 
meets the railroad from Boston to Albany, thus furnishing 
speedy and convenient line of travel, by means of stean 
boats, between the cities of New York, Albany, and Bostor 

New Haven, 78 miles &om the city of New York, f 
semi-capital of the state of Connecticat, stands at the h< 
of a bay, extending about 4 miles inland from Long Isl 
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Soimd. The grmind on which the city is bnilt^ is for the 
BKiBt part a sandy plain, having a very gentle dope' towards 
the water, and skirted on the east and west by two remark- 
able rocky IMb, called East-Hock and West-Rock, 300 
and 370 foot high, and constitnting the sonthem termini of 
two ranges of moontains stretching northwardly across the 
state. At the £Mit of these ridges, and on each side of the 
city, flow into the bay two small rivere, West river on the 
west, and on the east, the Qninnipiac, or Dragon river, 
fiunons for its <g^Bteni, of small size, bat fine flavor. New 
Haven is the more pleasant for not being built in too crowd* 
ed a manner. It extends about 3 miles east and west, and 
about 2 miles north and sooth, having a popolation, in 1845, 
of 17,674. 

The harbor of New Haven is safe but shallow, having 
about 7 feet water on the bar at low tide, and it is gradually 
filling up. The common tides rise about 6 feet, and the 
spring tides about 7 to 8 feet Long Wharf, the longest in 
the United States, is 3^943 fwl long. The foreign trade of 
New Haven is now chiefly with the West Indies. The 
tonnage ofthe pent, in 1840, was 11,500 tons. Varioni Imes 
of packets, and a steamboat line, are continually plying be- 
tween this place and New York, while towards the interior 
it is connected with Hartford and Springfield by raifaroad, 
and with the Connecticut river, at and liear N(»thampton, 
by the Fanmngton canal. .New-^ Haven contains 20 housefe 
of pohlio worriiip, viz., 8 Congregational, 3 Methodist, 3 
Epfeoopalian, 2 Baptkt, 1 Roman Catholic, 2 Colored Meth- 
odist, 1 Cirfored Congregational ; also i^ state-house hand^ 
somely built in the Doric st^, a custom-house, ahnshouse, 
jail, museum, 2 banks, a Savings' bank. Young Men's bi- 
stitute, with arrangements for popular lectures, and one of 
tiie best libraries in the country, with various benevolent so- 
cieties. The State Hospital, founded in 1832^ is half a mile 
fitoi tlie centre of the city, and has a fine edifice with a 
oolounade. But the roost important puMie institntiim in the 
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navigattoii. The groaiid rises gradvally from ihe river, and 

- tlie principal tstreets run parallel with it, being crosBed by 

oth«» at right angles. The city is well, bnik, chiefly of 

brick, and many of the houses are costly edifices. Its 

public buildings are, a handsome court-^house, a jail, a fine 

fStone custom-house, 2 banks, besides one for savings^ an 

almriiouse, and 7 churches. Papulation in 1840, 3,511 ; in- 

olnding the town, 7,010. This is the seat of the Wedeyan 

Umvtrtity, under the dureOtion of the Methodists, founded 

in 1831. It has a president and 8 profesBCHre, tod numbers 

•about 120 students. The commencement is .on the first 

Wednesday in August 



RAILROAD ROUTE FROM NEW HAVEN TO BOSTON. 

By means of the New Hitzeen, Hartford, imd Springfield 
'■Rtdhroadt 62 miles in length ; the Wettern Railroad, of 
Massachusetts, from Springfield to Worcester, 54 miles, and 
the Boston and Woreewter Railroad, 44 miles, there is af- 
forded one of the most pleasant railroad lines of travel be- 
tween the above places : total dstanoe, 160 miles. 

The names of the stopping^aees cm the road to Hartfotd 
are — North Haven, 6 miles ; Wallingford, 12 miles ; Mert- 
den, 18 miles ; Berlin, 24 miles ; JVeto Britain, 28 miles ; 
Hartford, 36 miles. 

Ha&tiord, one of ihe- two capitals of the state, is hand- 
somely situated- en the west, side of the Connecticut river, 
'45 miles from its mouth, and at the head of sloop navigation 
Tht compact part of the city is more than a mile long, and 
about three-fourths of a mUe wide, including, in 1840, a 
population of about 10,000. The State House and the City 
Hall are spacious and substantial edifices, the latter being 
well-built in the Doric style. The more prominent institu- 
ticHM in the city are — ^the American Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb, the Retreat for the Insane, Washington Col- 
lege, and the Atheneaum. The Asylum has a spacious and 
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oonvenient edifice, with 8 or 10 acres <^ garden^ and oUier 
. grounds attached, pleasantly situated on the fine range of 
high land extending along the west side of the city. This is 
the ddest institution of the. kind ii^ this coiintry,^and its usual 
number of pupils is about 140. The Retreat for the Insane 
is beautifiilly situated on elevated ground in the southern 
quarter of the city. Its edifice is of ^ne, incr^isted with 
cement j is laige.and well-«rranged ; and with the pleasant 
grounds oomieoted with it, is a very attractive residence. 
It was opened in 1834, and enjoys a high reputation. 
^Trinity College^* is a reipeotable institiiti<^, under the con- 
trol of the Episcopalians. It was founded in 1833, and 
is beautifully situated, with its two large halls, on the high 
ground already alluded to ob the west side of the -city. Its 
faculty includes a president, and 8 professors and tutors ; it 
iias a botanical gaxden, is well supplied with iqyparatas, and 
the libraries within its walls comprise nearly 7,000 volumes. 
Its annual commencement is on tiie fiist Thursday in 
August The Atheneum is a handsome structure in the 
Gothic style, built to accommodate the Young Men's In- 
stitute, the Historical Society, and a gallery of paintings. 
One of the mqet striking olgeots in Hartford is the bridge, 
of a single arch, with a span of 104 feet, over ** Little 
river," in the south part of the city. A covered bridge 
1,000 .feet long, built at a cast of about (100,000, leads 
across the Connecticut There are also . in Hartford 12 
churches, 5 banks, besides a Savings bank, 3 fire and mar 
rine insurance companies, an arsenal, a nmseum, and 2 
market-houses. 

Hartford is well situated, and is no doubt destined to in- 
crease in commercial importance ; Connecticut river has 
been, made navigable for boats 230 miles, to the mouth of 
Wells' river, at Newbury, Vt ; opening an extensive and 
rich country to it on the north, while it enjoys facilities of 

* Incorporated un4er the name of WoiMmgtm CoOgge 
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•loop navigation into Long Island Sound, and the raOroad 
mnning to Springfield on the north, and New Haven on the 
flotith, will much benefit this place by connecting it with tiie 
great line of travel east and west 

PRINCIPAL HOTELS IN HARTFORD. 

American Hotel, State-street ; City Hotel, Main-stieet ; 
Eagle Hotel, State-street ; United States Hotel, State-street. 

Usual carriage fare, to and ftom the Hotels, 35 cents. 

On continning the railroad rente towards Boston, from 
Hartford, the stopping-places are Windsor, 6 miles ; Coti' 
necticut River Bridge, 13 miles ; ThomptonviUe, 18 miles ; 
Springfield, 26 miles; the latter place being distant 140 
miles £rom the city of New York, and 98 miles from the city 
of Bof4on. 

The scenery between Hartford and Springfield is ex- 
ceedingly fine : the railroad for most of the way running with- 
in sight of the Cdnnecticut river ; its banks presenting well- 
oultivated fields and several thriving manufacturing villages. 
. Springfield, 98 miles west of Boston, and 103 miles east 
jof Albany, by railroad route> is most delightfully cdtuated on 
the east bank of the Connecticut, where unite three im- 
portant icailroads, running east and west, north and south. 
The depot is on the north side of the village, which has 
several well-k^t public houses, this being the principal stop- 
ping^place on the various routes. The main street runs 
north and south, parallel with the river, at the distance tram 
it of a quarter of a mile, and is two or three miles in length. 
The houses are mostly well-built, and many of them are 
elegant, being surrounded in several instances by highly cul- 
tivated grounds. 

The village has a court4iouse and jail, 8 churches, 3 
banks, and a large number of stores. The United States 
government has here one of the most extensive arsenals of 
construction in the country. This establishment, which is 
well worthy of a visit, is pleasantly situated on elevated 
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gmmdy half a oiife east of the YiOage. The bnildingB an 
arranged on a large, square, and cowst of one briek edifieoi 
340 feet by 3^, and t¥ro atones high| ocenpied by lock-filen, 
stocken, and fiiuaheia ; a brick for^ing-flhop, 150 feet by 39 ; 
a brick bnflding 60 feet by 32, and 3 stories high, the second 
itory forming a spadons hall devoted to rsligiotiB worriiip ; a 
bridL bnikUng 100 feet by 40, and 3 stories high, wed as a 
depositoiy of fire-arms, said to contain 90,000 moskets in 
complete order, the whole being arranged in the most beanti- 
ftd and regular manner. Tfaere are also other stone and 
shops, and a number of conTeniMit residences for the officers 
connected with the establishment 

Springfield is a large and popolons town, containing in 
1B40, 10,958 inhabitants ; since which tune it has rapidly 
increased m numbers and wealth. GabotviUe and Chicopeo 
Falls village, both within the bounds of this township, are 
large and thriving places, being united by a branch railroad, 
connecting with the Coanectieut Biver' Railroad, which 
runs up the valley of the Connectioiit river to Greenfield, a 
distance of 36 miles. This line of railroad will soon be ex- 
tended to a junction with the Vemumt and MoB^aeJuuHU 
RaUroadf (now constructing,) at or near BellowB Falls, Vt 
In a few years it wiD, no doubt, form a portion of a great 
line of railway extending from the city of New Yoi4l to 
Quebec, mtennoting the railroads in course of construction 
between Boston and Montreal. 

PRINCXPAI* HOTB^ IN SPRINCUrBLII. 

American House, Mam-street; the Massasoit House, 
Main-street^-both near the railroad depot ; Hamden House, 
Court Square; United States Hotel) Main, comer State 
street ; and Union House, Mam-street 

On leaving Springfield for Boston, by railroad, you pro- 
ceed to Wilbraham, 6 miles, when you approach the beauti- 
ful valley of the Chicopee rivwr-the railroad thick running 
alternately on both- sides of the stream for oeveral miles— 
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paanng in a circaitouB route through the towns of Pahner, 
Warren, Brookfield, Spencer, Charlton, Leicester, and Au- 
burn, to the important town of Worcester, 54 mil^ finom 
Springfield and 194 miles from the city of New York. 

WoaoBSTER, 44 miles west of Boston by railroad, is. a 
thriving and important (dace, containing many fieunlities for 
manufacturing and trade. No place probably enjoys greater 
means of intercourse in difbrent directions, affi>rded by means 
of various railroads. The Boston and Worcester Railroad, 
44 miles long, places it in direct and speedy communicatidn 
with Boston, on the east ; the Blackstone canal and Wor- 
cester and Providence Railroad, connect it with Providence, 
R. Lf distant southeast 45 miles; the NcHrwich and Wor- 
cester Raifafoad running south 66 miles, to Allyn's Point, Gt., 
connects it with the trading towns on the Thames, puid with 
the navigable route to the city of New York ; and the great 
Western Railroad, 117 miles long, with its adjuncts, apeism 
the way through Springfield to Albany, 156 miles distant, 
and the great world of the West 

The town, one of the largest and finest in New England, 
contains about 10,000 inhabitants, a court-house and jail, 
10. churches, and several well-kept hotels. The most cele- 
brated institution in the place is the MassaeJnuetU LuTtatic 
AsyUim, situated on an eminence in the northeast part of 
the village. This humane estabbdmient was founded in 
1832, and by its admirable management and conditi<m, does 
honor to the state. The American Antiquarian Society is 
also a useful mstitution, and has a fibrary of 6,000 volumes 
of rare and valuable books. The College of the Holy 
Cro9»i intended exclusively for Roman Catholics, is located 
on elevated ground, about one mile south of the village, sur- 
rounded by a farm of sixty acres. 

PRINCIPAL HOTELS IN WOROB8TEB. 

American Temperance House ; United States Hotel, and 
the Worcester House. 
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On resuming the route to Boston, the railroad track after 
leaving Worcester, winds round Quinsigamond Pond, a most 
beautiful sheet of water, and then passes through the towns 
of MiUbury, Grafton, Westborough, and Southborougfa, to 
Framingham. This is a somewhat important depot and vil- 
lage, where the cai;^ usually stop from 5 to 10 minutes. In 
this vicinitjr are located several beautiful ponds or lakea^ the 
most important being Long Pond, or Coehituate Lake, which 
is destined to furnish the city of Boston with an abundant 
supply of pure wkoletome water, being distant from the city 
about 20 miles. 

The towns next passed through are— Natick, Needham, 
Weston, Newton, l^rigfatcni, and Brookline, passing for sev- 
eral miles within sight of Charles river, which empties into the 
harbor of Boston. On approaching the city fiom this quar- 
ter, Boston and the snnronnding eities and villages are seen 
to great advantage. 



i 
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STEAMBOAT ANd RAILROAD ROUTE FROM NEW 
YORK TO B09T0N VIA NORWICH, CONN. 

Thi flteamboats nummi' <m this fine to New London aild 
AUyn's Point, to within 7 miles of Norwich, are of a iaige 
clan. Paaseugeifei are accomiNinied through by the eon- 
doctor of the train, to and £rom Boston, who has charge of 
the baggage, &o. 

A steamboat leares New Yoi^, fhun pier No. 1, North 
river, every afternoon, Sundays excepted. 

Aefttmiiigrr-caiB leave Boston from depot, corner lin- 
coin and Beach streets, at 5 p. m., passing through Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

On starting for New Londmi, &c., by this ronte, there i» 
aflbrded a fine view of the Battery and Bay of, New York, 
together with the surrounding islands. The shipping and 
city are also seen to great advantage as the steamer passes 
Castle Garden, and proceeds through the East river. 

The route then pursued is the same as pursued by the 
New Haven linej before described. On passing the latter 
place, where Long Island Sound attains its greatest width, 
the boat proceeds direct towards New London, a distance of 
42 miles from New Haven. 

Fuher's Island, lying off the mouth of Thames river, is 
attached to the state of New York, being its extreme east 
end. This island is celebrated as being the scene of the un- 
fortunate wreck of the steamer Atlantic, Captain Dustan, 
which sad event occurred November 27, 1846. 

Nkw London stands on the western shore of the Thames, 
3 miles from its entrance into Long Island Sound, and 120 
miles fh)m New York. Its harbor, spacious and well 
sheltered, with 30 feet water, is one of the best in the 
Union. It is defended by Fort Trumbull, standing on a 
projecting point about a mile below the city, and by Fort 
Griswold in Groton, on the opposite side of the river. 
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*< The largest navy iti the world can ride out any gale 
with perfect seonrity in this capacious anchorage, and being 
the only harbor between Newport and New York, soitabie 
for a naval foroer'as weU as for the theosand transient ves- 
sels of the Sound ; these facte give it an mqportance unsur- 
passed by any other on our coast. Its vicinity to Gardner's 
Bay, wliJch would he Che most aceesfible and desirable ren- 
dezvous for a hostile squadron — as was the case in the hoi 
war — ^but enhances its consequence. Tht site of Fort Trum- 
bull, from which shot can be thrown with ease < between 
wind and water,' as well as the favorable position of adja- 
cent highlands, give it grtmi advantages for fortification ; and 
it is 'moreover now connected with the naval station in Mas- 
sachusetts by raiboad." 

The courts of New London county are held here and m 
Norwich alternately. It contains a conrt>house and jaU, 5 
churches, 3 banks, 3 insurance companies, besides many 
stores and public houses. In the rear Of the city, the ground 
rises to sudi a height as to give a commanding view of the 
haibor, the noUe monument on Groton Heights, erected in 
memory of the gallant Ledyard and his compatriots, the 
river losing itself in the Sound, and the surrounding country. 
Population in 1840, 5,519. The knmage at the same period 
was 44,822 tons, many of the v e ssel s being engaged in the 
whale trade. New London and its vidnity, when fint settled 
by the English in 1646, was the favorite rssidenoe of a war- 
like tribe of Indians. It was then> caUed by the abcffighies 
Peguetf and the river Thames was called JlfonAs^tii. 

Aixtr's Fodit, 8 miles above New London, is at the head 
of steamboat navigation, where is a convenient landing. 
Here conunences tiie iVonstdi and W^r^eater Rmlnadt 66 
miles in lengtii. 

The City of Nohwioh stands at the head of irioop naviga- 
tion, on the Tfaamesy 15 miles abofe New London, 135 
miles from New Yoik, and 103 miles from Boston. The 
position €i Norwkih, on the steep declivity of a high hill, 
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I 
with the streets rising above each other like terracee,' and 
looking down upon the Yantic and Shetncket nven, which 
flow together at the base and form the ThamiBS, is singntariy 
strikmg and picturesque. The city contains a conrt-hooM 
and jail, a town hall^ 4 banks, 2 ix^iurance companies, 7 
churches, several pubho houses, numerous stores, and about 
5,000 inhabitants. The. Indian name of this place was 
Moheagan* 

. In the immediate vicinity are several interesting locali* 
ties. In the Yantic, a little above its confluence with the 
Thames, is a fine cataract, afibrding a very advantageooB 
site for all kinds of machinery to be worked by water-power. 
The place is called Yanticville. From a high rock, over- 
changing this cataract^ the Mohegan Indians, 'tis said, form- 
erly threw themselves into its boiling waters below, rather 
than fall into the hands of their Narraganset foes. . . 

In the solid rod^, which forms the bed of the river at this 
place, are frequently to be seen perpendicular circular, holes, 
sometimes five or six feet deep, and evidentiy drilled or 
ground out, by stones set a spinning by the eddies of the 
water. The holes are so regular, as to look like the work of 
art, and are a great curiosity. 

The rear of the bold blufi; round the foot of which Nor- 
wich was first built, slopes gently away to the . north, Is 
handsomely laid out, and. is . embellii^ed with several beauti- 
ful dwellings, surrounded by gardens, shrubbery, flowerB, 
fruit, and shade. 

On leavmg Norwich for Worcester, the Ime of the rail- 
road extends up the valley of the Qumebaug, passing through 
Jewett City, 10 miles ; Plainfield, 1& miles ; Centrai Vil- 
lage, 19 miles ; DanieUonvillt, 25 .miles ; DaymriUe, 28 
miles ; Pomfret, 33 mUes ; FuhvUle, 39 miles ; Webster, 43 
miles ; Oxford, 48 miles ; to Worcester, 59 miles. 

For a further description of this rdute, see page 33. 
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STEAMBOAT AND RAILROAD ROUTE BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON VIA STONINOTON9 
OONN. 

This is an ezpeditioiis and favorite route of travel, being 
more direct than either of the other great lined- of travel be- 
tween the above oities. The steamboats are of mirfvalled 
speed, and very commodious, affi>rding all the security and 
comfort that could be expected in. navigating Long' Island 
Sound, — ^passing through its entire distance Cf over 100 miks. 

A steamboat leaves New Y<nrk every afternoon, for Ston- 
ington, <SundayB excepted, from pier No. 1 North river. 
- JZe/ttfTiin^,— cars leave Boston from the depot at the 
bottom of the Common, at 5 p. m^ passu^ through Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Stonington, 125 miles ^m New York, by water, and' 91 
miles by railroad from Boston, stands on a point of land pro- 
jected half a, mile into the wat6r at the east end of Long 
Island Sotmd. It has a good harbor protected by a break- 
water, constructed by the United States government It 
contains upwards of 1,000 inhabitants,, engaged mainly in 
navigation and the whale-fishery. The distance to Piovi^ 
dence, R. I.,'by the Providence and Stojnington Railroad^ is 
49 miles, and a line of first-claas steamboats runs daily be- 
tween this place and New York. Stonington is one of the 
mpst famous places on the coast, for sea-fish of th6 finest 
flavor, and Ua placing upon the table in their finest condi- 
tion. The black-iish, or as they are called along that part 
of the coast, tautaug, are inexpressibly finer than the same 
species of fish at New York ; and the reason is, that they 
are taken close at land, and killed and cooked without any 
ueedl^ loss of time, affording a delicious treat to the epicure. 

In South Kingston, 22 miles from Stonington, and 25 
miles from Providence, in a northwest direction, is situated 
the depot, where the passenger cars usually stop ten minutes 
fiar refreshments. The town contaihs two villages, and is 
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the capital of Washington county. The principal Tillage» 
sitoated a few miles east of the depot, contains a coort- 
house and jail, a bank, 2 chtnt^hes, and a number of neat 
dwellings. Point Judith, projecting itself from the south 
part of the town, is washed by the Atlantic ocean. 

The City of Providenob, the semi-oapital of Bhode Is- 
land, in connection with Newport, is advantageouriy situate 
at the head of Narraganset Bay, 35 miles from the ooeaa^ 
174 miles firom the city of New York, and 43 miles from 
Boston by railroad route. This is the second city in New 
England, in point of population and trade ; in 1840, it con- 
tained 33,171 inhabitants, most of whom are engaged in 
commercial and manufacturing pursuits. Vessels of eight or 
nine hundred tons come up to its wharyes, and it haa long 
been successfully engaged in a trade with the West In^es 
and China ; coasting packets also run to most of the ports in 
the Union. 

The principal public buildings, &c., are-— the State Hbosa^ 
built of brick, and a state prison, recently erected. Brvton 
Vntvernty, occupying a commanding situation, has two 
large brick edifices, 4 stories high. This is an old and 
popular institution, originally established in Wanen, 1764> 
but removed to Providence in 1770 ; it has a president and 
8 profSMsom and instructors. The annual commencement is 
on the first Wednesday in September. There are 38 
churches of different denominations, several of which, as 
specimens of architecture, may be ranked among the finest 
buildings of the kind in the country ; the Athenteum, founded 
in 1836, with a handsome granite building, and a well- 
selected library of 14,000 volumes, is a praiseworthy insti- 
tution ; an arcade building, a theatre, 22 banking-houses, 4 
insurance companies, and 20 hotels and public houses. 

The Providence and Worcester Railroad, 43 miles m 
length, opens a direct line of travel to Albany and Buffido, 
and will no doubt soon afibrd a direct communication with 
New Hampshire and Vermont, by means of projected rail- 
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roads. The Prwidenee and Stonington Railroad, 49 miles 
in length, and the Boston and Providence Railroad, 42 
miles, constitute two of the preat links in the line of travel 
between the cities of New York and Boston. The new 
railroad depot in Providence, near the Gove, is a fine and 
conunodious building, calculated to accQmmodate all the 
above railroads. 

A steamboat runs daily between Providence and Nev^rt, 
a distance of 28 miles, connecting with the steamboat line 
runmng between ]N^ew York and Fall River. 

PRINCIPAL HOTELS IN PROVIDENCK. 

City Hotel, 24 Broad-street; Franklin House, 23 Market 
Square ; and Mansion House, 79 Benefit-street 

The names of the stopping-places, on the railroad route 
between Providence and Boston are, Sekonk, 2 miles; 
Dodgeville,S mUes ; Attleboro*, 10 miles ; MansfiM, 17 miles; 
Foxboro*, 20 miles ; Sharon, 24 miles ; Canton, 28 miles ; Dedf 
ham, 34 miles ; Roxhury, 40 miles ; Boston^ 42 miles. 

The village of Pawtucket, 3 miles from Providence, situ- 
ated on both sides of Pawtucket river, to which place it is navi- 
gable for sloops, lies partly in Rhode Island and partly in Mas- 
sachusetts. It is a large and flourishing manufacturing place, 
.coutaming in 1840 about 6,000 inhabitants, 7 churches, 3 
banks, and l2 cotton factories, besides several other large 
manufacturing establishments. The completion of the 
Providence and Worcester Railroad, together with a 
change of the line of the Boston and Providence Railroad, 
brings this village on two important lines of travel, affording 
great facilities for the transportation of raw and manufac- 
tured products. 

At Mansfield commences the Taunton Branch Railroad, 
running 11 miles southwest, to the village of Taunton. 
There is also a branch raihx)ad extendmg to Stoughton, 4 
miles, and another to the village of Dedham, 2 miles from 
the main railroad. 

3» 
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STEAMBOAT AND RAILROAD ROUTE BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON VIA NEWPORT AND 
FALL RIVER. 

This is a new and popular route Of troveli aflSnding erery 
comfort €uid security to passengers that could be denrecL 
The steamboats are of the largest class, stanch-built and 
ably commanded. By this line, passengers are conyeyed by 
steamboat through Long Island Sound, passing Point Judith, 
and enter Narraganset Bay, afibrding a view of the beauti- 
ful harbor of Newport, which city and its vicinity has now 
become one of the most fashionaUe summer resorts in the 
Union. 

A steamooat leaves New York from pier No. 3, Nturth 
river, for Newport and Fall River, Mass., every afternoon, 
Sundays excepted. 

Returning, -"CWCB leave Boston from the Old Colony Rail- 
road depot, comer South and Kneeland streets, at 5 p. u. 

Newport, 165 miles distant from the city of New YoriL 
by steamboat route, 28 miles sooth-southeast from Ftovi- 
dence, and 16 miles southwest from Fall River, is delight- 
fully situated near the southern extremity of the island of 
Rhode Island, facing Narraganset Bay, being about 5 mileB 
from the ocean. No place in the United States poBBeoses a 
more safe -and capacious harbor, or better means of ddend- 
ing its entrance against an invading foe. Ftirt Ad(tm», 
which is on the head of a promontory oppoirite the town, 
commands the whole entrance to Narraganset Bay, as weH 
as the.entnmce to Newport harbor, and is one of the most 
extensive and perfect fortifications in the country, being 
usually garrisoned by several companies of United Statee 
troops. Fort Oreen, built during the late war, at the northen 
extremity of the town, has been suffered to go to decay. 

NewQprt appears to great advantage as it is approauchieii 
from the water : the ground rising in a beautifril and geatb 
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accli^ty, shows the buHdrnga to much advantage. The pleas- 
antneas of its sitnatknii and the healtbfuhiesB of its clunate, its 
GxiB views, and its cooling ocean breexes, have rendered it a 
&vorite summer resort to the most fiusliionable class of in- 
habitants of the northern and soothem states. In the vicini* 
ty is fine sea-bathing, and the fish, which are taken in great 
abundance, are celebrated for their delicious flavor. It con- 
tains a State-house, a market-house, a theatre, a public 
library containing over 8,000 volumes, 3 academies, 6 banks, 
several well-kqit hotels, and 12 churches of difierent de- 
2iominati(Mi8 ; 1,900 dwelling-houses, and 8 or 9,000 inhabit- 
ants. The aoooramodations for visiten are ample and of a 
good character, affi)rding every inducement to the invalid and 
seeker of pleasure to make this place a summer residence. 

Narraganskt Bay, 30 miles long and from 3 to 12 miles 
wide, is a most beautiful body of water, communicating with 
the Atlantic ocean, between Point Judith on the west and 
Seoconnet rocks on the east It receives Providence and 
Pawtucket riven in its northwest part, Taunton river in its 
northeast part, and Pawtuxet river on its west side. It c(hi- 
taius a number of beautiful -and fertile islands, and is ac- 
oessible from the ocean at all seasons of the year, — aflS)rding 
one of the most secure haibors, during a gale, to be found in 
the United States. 

Bristol, about half way between Newport and Fall River, 
is a port of entry, situated on the east side of Nairaganset 
Bay, and has a good harbor. It is extensively engaged both 
in the coasting trade and the fisheries. The village con- 
tains a court-house, 5 churches, 2 banks, and a number of 
•tores. In this town is Mount Hope, about two miles north- 
east of the court-house, and a fine elevation, about 300 feet 
above tide-water. Here the celebrated King Philip, chief 
•f the Pequeds, and the terror of the early colonists, held his 
court The view from the summit is exceedingly beantifulf 
ovefkN^ung the picturesque wateni of N«xl»!(gaaDlK^.'^w^| "vb^ 
the snnonnding country. 
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The village of Fall River, 183 mflee fiom the city of 
New York by steamboat route, and 53 miks by nilroad 
from Boston, is most fiEivorably situated upon what is usually 
known as Taunton river, though more property speaking, 
here a part of Narraganset Bay. The harbor affinrds a suf- 
ficient depth of water for ships of the largest class, is very 
commodious, and wellnsiheltered. This is now cmuSidered 
one of tho most flourishing places in New England, being, 
in regard to the union of hydraulic power and navigable 
waters, nnsurpaasjBd by any town in the Union. Its chief 
support and importance is derived from its numerous fac- 
tories, although the navigable interests are by no means In- 
considerable. 

The principal manufacturing business of Fall River con- 
sists of cotton, wool, iron, the printing of calico, and the 
manufacturing of machinery., Most of the above establish- 
meuts are propdled by water-power, which is afibrded by 
a stream rising two or three miles easterly firom the village, 
in the Wutuppee ponds, the outlet of which is called Fall 
river, tho descent being, in less than half a mile, more, than 
one hundred and thirty feet, affording an available and 
never-failing hydraulic power of great extent The village 
contains about 10,000 inhabitants, 1^ churches, many ef 
them elegant structures, 2 hotels, and a large number of 
stores of different kinds. 

By means of railroads nlnning to Taunton, New Bedford, 
and Boston, and the new line of steamboats running to the 
city of New York, this place is no doubt destined to Con- 
tinue to rapidly increase in numbers and wealth. 

On leaving Fall River by railroad for Boston, Sec, the 
cars proceed 12 miles to the depot at Myrick's; here \b 
crossed the New Bedford and Taunton l{ai/roa({, it being 
14 miles to the former and 6 miles distant to the latter 
place ; tho passenger, if desirous, can proceed to Taunton 
and thence to Boston, — ^passing over the Taunton branch of 
the Boston and Providence Railroad. . 
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The other stoppinsr-placeB on the direct nnite from Fall 
River to Bostoii ax^^MiddUhoro*, 19} milefi ; Bridgewater, 
26} miles ; North Bridgtwmter, 34 miles ; Simth Braintree, 
42 miles; North Bramiree, 43 miles; Quiney, 45 miles; 
Ntporuetf 48} miles; Doreheater, 50 miles; and Boatont 
53 miles. 

A railroad is jost completed^ extending from Middleboro', 
southeast to Sandwich} situated at the bead of Cape Cod 

From Bridgewater, a branch raikoad extends northeast to 
the Old Colony Railroad, At South Braintree, the Fall 
River Railroad, 42 miles in length, terminates, intersecting 
with the above railroad, which extends from the junction to 
the city of Boston, a further distanoe of 11 tniles. 

As the tourist approaches what may be called the capital 
of New England, by any of the above described great Imes 
c€ trsvel, the city of Boston is seen to great advantage ; pre- 
sestiig a dense mass of architecture, including many stately 
pobfic edifices and massive storehouses, togethw with costly 
and riiowy mansions, all of which are inhabited by an in- 
tettigeatt acthre, and thriving pqralation. 

One of the gifted sons of New England, thus speaks of 
the lad^ of Us birth : 

NEW ENGLAND. 

BT J. 0. WHITTI8B* 



** LiJiD of tbe forest and the rock— 
Of dark blue lake and mighty river— 
Of mountains reared aloft to mock 
The storm's career, the lightning's shock : 

My own green land forever ! 
Land of the beautifiil and brave^ 
Hie freeman's home—the martyr's scave— 
The nursery of gianl men, 
H^iiose deed» have Iteked w\!Cki «v«r} ^«ii> 
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And every hill, and every stream, 

The romance of some warrior-dream ! 

Oh ! never may a son of thine, 

Where'er his wandering steps incline, 

Forget the sky which bent above 

His childhood like a dream of love-^ 

The stream beneath the green hill flowing— 

The broad-armed trees above it growing— 

The clear breeze through the foliage blowing ; 

Or hear, unmoved, the taunt of scorn 

Breathed o*er the brave New England bom." 



THE CITY OF BOSTON. 

The seat of govemment ia Massachusetts, and the great 
commorcial and social centre of New England, stands on a 
peninsula in the wostemmost and deepest inland ennre of 
Massachusetts Bay. The peninsula^ originally of very an- 
ovon surface, was principally marked by three bold- biilji, 
colled Beacon Hill, Copp's Hill, and Fort Hill. Its greatett 
length, measuring from the Roxbury line, (where it comiects, 
on the south, with the main-land,) across '* The Neck," 
northerly to the head-land formed hy Fort Hill, opposite to 
Charlestown, is about 3 miles ; and its greatest breadth, finom 
Charles River Bay, behind, or on the west side, to the har- 
bor in front, on the east side, is aboot I mUe. Taking the 
centre of the town, at or near Comhill and the Old State 
House, for the point of observation, it is in N. lat 43 deg. 
21 min. 23 sec. ; in E. Ion. from the meridian of Washing- 
ton, 5 deg. 58 min., and in W. Ion. from Greenwich, Eng- 
land, 71 deg. 4 min. 9 sec. 

Boston was founded in August, 1630, ten years, lacking 
about four months, after the first landing of the Pilgrims at 
Pljrmouth, iu December, 1620. Its Indian name was ShaW' 
mut. During the colonial period the growth of the to¥ai, as 
of the country generally, was slow. Its popalation in 1700, 
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was 7,000; iu 1765, 15,520. Even as late ai? 1790, when 
the fint census was taken under the present government of 
the United Stated then newly establidied, the population of 
Boston was. only 18,038. In 1800, it had riton to 24,937 ; 
in 1810, to 33,250 ; and in 1820, to 43^298, showing a rate 
of increase, in each successive period, of about 33^ per 
oent In 18(30, however, the npmber had advanced to 
6I>391 ; and in 1840, to 93,383, showing a rate of increase, 
not fax tmih. 50 per cent in each of these two periods. 
In 1845, tiie population was 114,366, an impetus being given 
by the many lines of railroads concentrating m Boston. The , 
total population of Boston and its immediate vicinity, is now at 
least 250,000, This acceleration in the ratio of increase, from 
about one-third to one*?ialf, ^ somewhat remarkable, not so 
much, perhaps, for its amount, as from its coincidence with 
that change in the policy of our national government which 
■was adopted for the purpose of introducing and promoting do* 
mestio manufactures, through the agency of discriminating 
and protecting duties on imports. Up to the period referred 
tOy the capital and the enterprise of Boston had been chiefly 
employed in commerce and its dependent occupations; 
and though the change in question was most strenuously 
opposed by the great majority of the commercial classes of 
that city, yet when it was once adopted, no community in 
the country einbarked in manufactures more promptly and 
efficiently ; and the result may be seen in the striking 
.coincidence between the date of that change which en- 
larged the fidd of enterprise for the intelligence, capital, 
labor, and skill of that community, and the commencement 
ef a greatly accelerated rate of increase in its peculation 
and wealth. 

In this progress of population, the original limits o^ the 
peninsula have been found much too narrow for the growing 
munbem.; and the city now consists of three distinct parts, 
namely, Boston of the peninsula — South Boston, built aloi^ 
the wefterly base and slopes of Dorchester Heights, on 
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gnmnd formeriy belonging to the town of I>orelieBter, but 
luinexed to peniosnlar Boston in 1804— 'loid East Boston, 
buiit on an itland in the harbor, foimeily eaSed NoecUe'a 
Island, lying off against the northerly portioii ni the pemn- 
sola, and separated from Chttrlestown and the main-hmd en 
that side, by the watea of the Mystic river where, they 
mingle with the harbor. It is connected with tin main- 
land at Chelsea by a bridge 600 feet kmg, and with tiie 
penhisnla city by steam ferry4x>ats which stait from eiMsh 
side every five minutes. East Boston has gitMni up wholly 
8i])ce 18334 It is the station of the liverpool or Gimard 
line of Steam FiEtckets, and the tenmnation of the Eastern 
Raibroad 

The government of the ciMMMists of a mayw, 8 aiders 
men, and 48 common coxmeHen^ composing two boards^ 
y^o together are denominated the City CoonciL Tliey 
are chosen ammally, ^e Mayor and Aldeimen from tiie peo- 
ple at large, and this Common Cooncilmen* 4 from eacli of 
the twelve wards. 

The peninsular situation of Boston htt produced the 
necessity of an unusual number of bridges to conneet the 
city with the surrounding country. These are six m nan* 
ber and of great length ; and though they are all of weody 
and without any .];»reten8ions to architectural beauty, yt/k 
their great extent, number, and position, give th^m an fan- 
posing aspect, while their great utility and the train of ideas 
associated therewith, render them objects of llvriy intwest 
Charles River Bridge, 1,503 feet long, and Warren Biidge» 
1390 feet, lead to Chaileetown ; West Boston Bridge, 9,788 
feet, with a causeway, in famnediate eontinttation, of 3,498 
feet, leads to Cambridge and Harvard University; CansI 
Bridge, 3,796 feet, leads to East Gambridge, and about mid- 
way extends an arm to State Prison Point wlthfai the KinMi 
of Charlestown ; South Boston Bridge, 1,550 i(Mt, mid Wee 
Andge, 1,838 feet, both lead to South Boston; and besides 
all thesey tbMn is a brid^fike Btmeture^ a noUewoik faitly 
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more extensive and costly than either of the bridges, and 
called Western Aveuae, a mile and a half loUg, extending 
from the westerly side of the city across Charles river bay to 
Biookline, with a branch leading to Ro3d)ary, the whole of 
which was designed for a tide-dam, as well as a road, and 
which furnishes a vast amount of hydraulic power. 
' The streets of Boston, especially in the older quarters of 
the cky, are rather irregular and narrow ; but no city in the 
Union is more substantially built, or contains a greater pro* 
portion of spacioiis and costly private mansions ; and no 
city on the globe can boast of as- high a degree of cleanli- 
ness. In this particular, so important to the health, comfort, 
and pleasantness of a large town, the streets, public areas, 
and private courts and 7i|l|ii^of Boston are truly admirable, 
and a model for all other Cities ; and the simple means by 
which this desirable condition of things is secured, is an 
ordinance which forbids the inhabitants to throw offal, dirt, 
fragments, or filth of any sort, vegetable or animal, upon 
the ground in the streets, or in private enclosures, but requires 
all these things to be put into casks, or vessels of some kind, 
and these are regularly removed by the scavengers. Thus, 
the frequent handling of this noisome rubbish, which is the 
obvious and unavoidaUe consequence of permitting them to 
be cast upon the ground at all, is avoided, and the removal 
of them is rendered complete and certain. These simple 
regulations being enforced, the city is kept clean, sweet, and 
wholescmie ; and that, too, with far less expense of time, 
labor, and money, than is possible in any other way. This 
management saves to Boston, every year, many thousands 
of doUars in her annual expenditures ; and its good sense 
and great economy are so palpable as to make it really sur- 
prising that it is not the settled system of every populous 
town. 

Boston haibor, commodious, deep, easy of access, and yet 
easily defended, is one of the best in the world. The ap- 
proach to the inner harbor, immediately in front of the cityy 

4 
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'm, for a abort distance and immediately under the batteries 
of Fdrt Independence, by a cbannel so nanow that two 
lai^e ships could scarcely pass abreast, while within, it spreads 
into a noble haven spacious enough for 50(X ships of any sixs 
to ride securely. 

Boston is distinguished for the extent and couTenience oit 
its Wharves, as well as its Bridges.. Of these, Lcmg Wharf, 
the oldest and long^, projects from the foot of State- 
^street into the harbor 1,650 feet The other two of most 
importance are — India Wharf and Central Wharf, each 
about 1,240 feet long, and remarkable, especially the latter, 
for th6 ample dimensions, the convenience, and the maarive 
strength of their warehouses. 

PUBLIC ByiLJblNGS. 

Of the Public Edifices, the most conspicuous is the State 
House. It stands on Beacon Hill, the highest ground on 
the peninsula, and 110 feet above tide-water. It was erected 
in 1798, of brick, with a front of 173 feet facing to the east* 
It is surmounted by a fine dome, 52 feet in diameter, copied 
from that of St Paul's Cathedral in London, but on a re- 
duced scale to correspond with the proportions of the build- 
ing. From the dome a cupola rises tp the height of ^0 
feet above tide-water, af^rding a prospect of surpassiiig 
beauty, and by its vast extent invested with the most im- 
pressive grandeur. 

Another of the public edifides here, is the famous Faneuil 
HaU, so named in honor of its founder. It is of brick', and 
is 100 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 3 stories high. The great 
hall within, is on the second floor, and is 76 feet square, 
with deep galleries on three sides, the other side being fur- 
nished with a desk and seats like a judicial bench, to aocom- 
modate the presiding officers of public meetings ; and the 
wall above it is adorned with portraits of Faneuil, Waahmg- 
ton, Hancock, and many other worthies. 

FanetUl HaU Market k a noble structiire, which with 
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Other valuable improvements, owes its origin to Josiah 
Quincy, (for many years past. President of Harvard Uni- 
versity,) during his Mayoralty. It is built of hewn granite, 
and is 536 feet long, 50 feet wide, and 2 stories high,— the 
most superb market-house in the Union. 

The ManachuBetU Hogpital is also a fine granite struc- 
tore, 168 feet by 54, standing in an area of four acres, on the 
shore of Charles river, on the westerly side of the city 

The Houses 6i Industry, Correction, and Reformation, 
are in South Boston. 

The new Cu8tom-Hotue, built by the United States, near 
the head of Central Wharf, is a costly edifice of granite, built 
in the Grecian style. 

The Exchange, fronting on State-street, is a splendid 
bailding ; on the first floor is the Poet-Office, on the second 
floor 'is the Exchange Room; the other part of the building 
being occupied by different kinds of offices. 

The AtheMBitm Building is a new and elegant edifice, 
leeently erectejd in Beacon-street It contains a valuable 
lifarary of upwards of 35,000 volumes. 

The Old State House, at the head of State-street, is 
an ohl* and venerable edifice, although now used for i»ivate 
puiposes. 

There are about 100 Churches of difi^rent denominations ; 
several of them are very stately and imposing edifices, — ^many 
of the pulpits being filled with eminent divines. 

THBATKBS, AND OTHER PLACES OF AMUSEMENT AND RESORT; 

The Federal-atreet Theatre, situated on the comer of 
Federal and iFVanklin streets, is an old and popular place of 
amusement 

The National Theatre, at the junction of Portland and 
Traverse streets, was built in 1831. 

The Adtlphi, recently opened in Court-street, is devoted 
to comic and burlesque performances. 

Hie new Boston Muoewn, situated opposite Tremont Row, 
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near Coiirt^atreet, is ai^ attractive place of amusemeiit, com- 
billing theatrical performances. 

The Missumary House in Pemberton Square, contains a 
Museom, which has been collected and presented by mis- 
sionaries in various parts of the world. 

The State^House, on Beacon Hill, overlookmg the Com- 
mon and a large part of the city, is well worthy of a visit 
by strangers. 

Faneuil Hall is an old and venerable edifice, yearly 
visited by thousands of curious and patriotic visiters. Here 
have been held public meetings, from the days of the revolu- 
tion to the present time,-^the spot having been hallowed, at 
different periods, by the presence of most of the eminent men 
of the Union. 

The Bunker Hill Monument, in Charlestown, is another 
consecrated and commanduig object of interest, where thou- 
sands annually resort . 

The Boston Common, one of the most venerated and lovely 
spots imaginable, is daily visited in pleasant weather by thou- 
sands of citizens and strangers. Of the Public Grounds in 
Boston, it is by far the largest and most beautiful, situated on 
the southwesterly side of the city, looking across Charles river 
bay to Brookline and Roxbury. It contains about 50 acres, 
is laid out with gravel walks, and abounds with trees. It is 
an exceedingly beautiful place, and adds very much to the 
pleasantness of a permanent residence in Boston. 

In commerce and navigation, Boston ranks as the second 
city in the Union, standing next to New York, and pos- 
sessing a tonnage, which, taking both registered and en- 
rolled vessels, amounted in 1845, to S25,103 tons. But this 
is not all. An able and authentic article on the commerce 
of Boston, in the Merchants' Magazine, (N. Y.,) for May, 
1844, shows that a heavy amount of the commerce of New 
York, and especially of the East India trade, is carried on 
m Boston vessels. 

The great line of Steam Packets, called the Cnnard Line, 
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runs between Boston &nd Liverpool, touching both ways at 
Halifax. Samuel Cunard, of Liverpool, was the chief actor 
in establishing this line. The steamers which compose it, 
have performed their passages, on an average of &1], in 12^ 
da]^ of running time each way ; thus shortening the average 
tone of the sailing-packets nearly one-half; or, in other words, 
annihilating, for the purpose of practical intercourse, about 
half of the previous distance between America and Europe. 

Steamboats of a large class run between Boston and Port- 
land, Bangor, and St John, N. B., stopping at the intermediate 
ports. lines of Packets run regularly also^ from Boston to 
all the other principal ports of the Union. By various Rail- 
roads, Boston now enjoys a speedy communication, by land, 
with the chief trading-towns of New England, and above 
all, by the Western Railroad with Albany, and through the 
canals and railroads of New York, with the great lakes and 
the far west A line of railroads is also nearly completed to 
Burlington, Vt, and Montreal, Can. 

The number of Banks in Boston in 1847, was 25,, having 
an aggregate capital of about $18,000,000, and 28 Insurance 
Companies, with an aggregate capital of al>out 07,000,000. 

The total amount of capital employed in manufactures of 
various kinds in Boston, is stated at upwards of four millions ; 
Imt a far larger amount of Boston capital is invested in cot- 
ton and woollen manufactures in Lowell, Waltham, Lawrence, 
and other places. The capital employed in Boston, in foreign 
trade, is stated at about $12,000,000. 

Boston has always been justly distinguished for the ex- 
cellence and the number of its Schools. Besides the numerous 
private seminaries of various kinds, there are, of the Public, 
m Free Schools, a Latin Gnunmar School ; a High School, in 
which mathematics and the higher branches of a sound 
English education are efficiently taught ; 19 grammar and 
writing-schools ; 125 primary schools ; and 1 African school. 
These are -all sustained by the public, throughont the year, 

at an annual cost of about $200,000. 

4» 
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COCHITUATE AQUEDUCT, OR BOSTON WATER-WORKS. 

An act of the Legislature was obtained in 1846, and an 
efficient board of Commissioners appointed by tho city of 
Boston, for the speedy and abundant supply of ^re and 
wholesome water, to be brought in an aqueduct from Co* 
chitnate Lake, or Long Pond, lying in the towns of Natick, 
Framingham, and Wayland, Middlesex county, Mass. 

This lake covers an area of 659 acres. Its depth, in 
some places, is 70 feet; and its elevation, above common 
tide at Boston, is 124 feet. 

The Aqueduct, commenced in the spring of 1847, is thus 
described by the Hon. Josiah Quincy, jr., Mayor of the city 
of Boston, on laying the comer-stone of the Beacon Hill 
Reservoir, Nov. 20, 1847. 

" The water is to be brought in an oval brick aqueducti 
over six feet in height, abont fourteen and a half miles from 
Cochituate Lake, to Brookline, where it discharges itself 
hito a reservoir of more than twenty acres in extent. From 
Brookline the water is forced by its own pressure, through 
pipes of 30 and 35 inches in diameter, to the two reservous 
in the city, the one on Mount Washington, at South Bostoui 
which will contain a superfices of 70,000, and one on Beacon 
Hill of 38,000 feet. 

" The Reservoir, in Brooklme, is as near to the centre of 
Boston, as the Distributing Reservoir in New York is to the 
lower part of that city. Its pressure even at that distance 
would raise the water to the height of this reservoir, but 
being tapped and subject to constant drafts, the supply would 
be uncertain, and on great emergencies, such as a great con- 
flagration, might be insufficient. The object of the two 
reservoirs in the city, is to render a large supply always 
ready, and to keep an equable pressure on the pipes, so as to 
insure the regular supply of water at the highest and re- 
motest pomts of the city. The Beacon Hill Reservoir will 
enable us to have a fountain on the Common, which will 
throw a jet to a great height. 
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*Mt will contain 3,000,000 of gallons, and be filled in six- 
teen hours, and in the opinion of all the engineers is fully 
adequate to the purposes- of sin aqueduct of the size which 
we propose to construct. Under these circumstances, the 
commissioners did not feel justified in expending a very great 
sum to increase its capacity, especially as from the nature 
of the work it could not bo made to add to the architectural 
beauty of the city. 

" The Reservoirs will be constructed in the most perfect 
manner which art and experience can devise. They will 
deliver to the city of Boston ten millions of gallons a day. 

** The line of pipes between Boston and Brookline, and in 
tha city, will amount to a little over sixty miles in length. 
Such is the progress of the work, that I have no doubt that 
the waters of Lake Cochituate will be delivered in the city 
of Boston within twelve months from this day. The Lake 
Cochituate has been bought — ^great part of the land damages 
have been paid — and the expenditure has already been 
$1,500,000. From what we know of the nature of the 
work,, and the cost of materials, a correct estimate can be 
made of the expense, and thiS} including interest to be 
charged to construction, will fail, in my ophiion, within three 
millions of dollars." 

PRINCIPAL HOTELS IN BOSTON. 

Albion Hotels Tremont-street ; Americsm House, 42 Han* 
over-street ; Broomfield House, Broomfield-street ; City Hotel, 
Brattle-street ; Adams House, 371 Washington -street ; Com- 
mercial Coffee House, Milk-street ; Eastern Exchange Hotel, 
Eastern Avenue, near Eastern R.R. Depot; Elm-Street 
Hotel, 9 Elm-street ; Exchange Coffee House, Devonshire- 
street ; Franklin House, 44 Merchants' Row ; Fulton House) 
cor^er Cross and Fulton streets ; Hanover House, 50 Han- 
.over-street ; Marlborough Hotel, 229 Washington-street ; 
Merchants' Exchange Hotel, State-street ; Merrimac House, 
Merrimac-street ; New England Honae, Cttnton-etreet ; Pa* 
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▼ilion, 41 Tremont-street ; Pearl-Street Hoofle, Peari-fltreet ; 
Pemberton House, Howard-street; Quincy House, Brattle- 
square ; Revere House, Bowdoin-sqnare ; Tremont House, 
Tremont-stNiftt ; United States Hotel, comer Kingston, Beach, 
and Dncoln streets ; Washington House, 158 Washington- 
street ; Winthrop House, Tremont-street 

The following historical sketch of the first settlement of 
Boston, is supposed to be correct 

" On the 10th day of September, 1621, only two hun- 
dred and twenty-six years ago, an exploring company frbm 
Plymouth discovered and visited a peninsula jutting out 
boldly into the broad bay of Massachusetts, and united by a 
narrow neck to the main-land. The peninsula was six hun- 
dred acres in extent, sparsely covered with trees, and nearly 
divided by two creeks into three small islands, when the 
creeks were filled by the tide. Three rounded eminencesi, 
swelling from the water's brink, gaye it its^ Indian name of 
Shawmut, or hill with three tops, and its English name of 
Trimountain. The promontory, being nearly surrounded by 
water, divided into hills, and small in extent, was capable of 
an easy defence against the Indians. The eye of the 
colonist, as he sailed along the untrodden shores, surveyed 
every spot with a soldier's glance, and here he found with 
delight promised security, * sweet water,' and a safe harbor. 

** The Indians also had seen its advantages, and the dis- 
oovereiH found here a sachem whose name, scarcely rescued 
from oblivion by the present splendor of his domain, was Ob- 
batinewaL New YoriL has preserved the memory of Tame- 
nund, but Boston contains no memorial of the sachem, the blue 
smoke of whose council fire was curling upward to the skies, 
when the yoyagen from the old colony visited Trimountain. 

"Nine years after, the peninsula received the namedf 
Boston, in honor of the Rev. John Cotton, who emigrated 
firam Boston in Lincobshiro, England — a name by which it 
will be known in all future ages." 
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THE VICINITY OF BOSTON. 

No placer,^ the Union, probably, exceeds Barton, for the 
beauty and yariety of the scenery of the surrounding coun-' 
try. Dorchester, Roxbury, Brookline, Brighton, Cambridge, 
Charlestown, and Chelsea, are among the points of attrac- 
tion which cluster around the capital of New England. Sea- 
ward, the beautiful bay expands on the east, embosoming sev- 
eral small islands, some of which are fortified, and senre as 
breakwaters to the important harbor of Bostoq. 

Dorchester, first settled as early as 1630, is situated 
about 4 miles soutK of Boston. It is embellished with many 
fine country residences, which, with the substantial farm- 
houses and well-cultivated farms, give abundant evidence of 
pfoqierity and comfort The population of the town in 
1840, was 4,875. The peninsula, consisting of Dorchester 
Neck and Dorchester Heights, borden on Boston haibor, 
and the Heights are included within the corporate limits of 
the city, under the name of South Boston* In the n^t of 
March 4th, 1776, the army under General Washmgton threw 
up works on Dorchester Heights, which commanded the har- 
bof, and compelled the British to evacuate Boston. The 
Old Colony Railroad passes through Dorchester, where is a 
depot 

The City of Roxbury, a point or two west of south from 
Boston, and through which passes the Boston and Prom" 
denee Railroad, is a delightful place of residence. It is 
joined to the city by a neck of land, which constitutes a 
broad avenue, and may be regarded as a continuation of 
Washington-street, Boston. 

" Many parts of Roxbury, which, until recently, were im-' 
proved as fanns or rural walks, are now covered with wide 
streets ai;id beautiful buildings. The population in 1845 
was 13,929, bemg incorporated as a city in 1846. The 
natural alliance which subsists between Bost<m and Rox- 
bury — ^their cIom connection by wide and beautiful Avenues— 
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the crowded state of the one, and the romantic beauties of the 
other, can leave no doubt on the mind of an observer of the 
rapid increase of Boston, that Roxbury with its crystal springs 
and admirable sites for building, will soon become the loca- 
tion of a large portion of the wealth and fashion of the 
metropolis." 

Brookline, 4 miles southwest of Boston, like all the 
towns in the vicinity, is in a high state of cultivation, and 
furnishes many elegant country seats for citizens transacting 
business in the city. 

Brighton, 5 miles west of the city, through which passes 
the Boston and Worcester RaiWoad, was formerly a part of 
Cambridge, and lies between that place and Brookline. 
Here is annually held the famous Cattle Fair and Mart, 
which was cfommenced during the revolutionary war, and 
has been increasing in importance ever iince. Most of the 
cattle for the supply of the Boston market are brought in 
droves to this place. 

The City of Cambridge, 3 miles northwest of Boston, is 
one of the ancient towns of New England, having been first 
settled in 1631, under the name of Newtown. It is the seat 
of Harvard University t formerly called Harvard College, 
the oldest institution of the kind in the Union, havhig been 
founded in 1638, less than twenty years after the landing of 
the Pilgrims at Pljrmouth. This- institution is more richly 
endowed than any other college in the United States. It 
has a president and 27 professors and other instructors, and 
usually numbers from 4 to 500 students. The annual com- 
mencement is on the 4th Wednesday in August 

In the city of Cambridge are three handsome settlements, 
known as Old Cambridge, Cambridge Port, and East Cam- 
bridge ; through the latter runs tiie Boston and Lowell 
Railroad, The population of the town, in 1840, was 8,409. 

« From the first settlement of -the country, Cambridge has 
been a place of great imp(Nrtance. It has ever been closely 
connected with BortoD in all its patriotic and litomry lela- 
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tioD8| and were it not for municipal distinctions, it might be 
considered a part of that city. At the' commencement of 
the Revolution, and during the year 1775, the head-qnarters 
of the American army were in this place, and here Wash- 
ington entered upon hi» ddties as commander-in-chief. The 
Washington Ehn, on the westerly side of Cambridge Com- 
mon, is an object of interest, as under its branches Wash- 
ington is said to have been stationed while his oomraiBsion 
was proclaimed. to the army of twenty thousand men drawn 
up on the Common ; and hero he drew that sword, which, 
turning every way, like the sword of the angel, became 
salvation to his country, and terror and confusion to her 
adversaries." 

Mount Auburn, 5 miles from Boston,' is situated in Cam- 
bridge. Every traveller of taste i^ould visit this cemetery. 
It is the Ftre la Chaise of this country, and is located in 
one of the most delightful spots ever selected for the repose 
of the dead. The grounds are very extensive, compnsing 
hill and dale, covered with trees and shrubbery of almost 
every kind. There are numerous avenues for carriages and 
paths for pedestrians, designated by botanical names. The 
first interment was made in 1831 ; smee then it has gradually 
been filling up, and ornamented by art, mitil it now presentii 
a sacred and romantic appearance. 

Charlestown, 1 mile north of Boston, is situated ' on a 
peninsula lying between Charles and Mystic rivers, and con- 
nected with Boston by Warren and Charies river bridges. 
Here commences the Fitchburg Railroad, 50 miles in length. 
The streets, though not laid out with great regularity, are 
many of them wide and ornamented with trees. The public 
buildings are — a state prison, conducted on the most im- 
proved model ; the Massachusetts Insane Hospital, called, 
from a distinguished benefactor, the McLean Afiylmn; an 
alms-house, townhouse, and 9 churches. The United States 
Navy Yard at this place, .covers 60 acres of ground, and is 
an important naval depot Here is a dzydook, built of hewn 
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gnmite, of sufficient magnitude to take in the largest ships 
of war ; a marine hospital, an arsiend, a powder magazine, a 
spacious warehouse, and a hduse for the superintendent, all 
of brick, and two immense wooden buildings, under which 
the largest ships are constructed. , 

Breed's Hill, commonly cdled Bunker HiU, immediately 
in the rear of the town, is the spot where th« bloody battle 
was fought at the commencement of the revolutionary strug- 
gle, June 17, 1775, in which the Americans lost in killed 
and wounded 449, and the British, 1,055. Here fell the 
lamented Warren, the volunteer martyr in- the first great 
battle that American principles waged against British 
tyranny. To commemorate this important event, a granite 
obelisk has been erected on the eminence, overiooking the 
Navy Yard and the harbor of Boston. It is 30 feet square 
at the base, 220 feet high,* and 15 feet squariB at the top, 
and is ascended withui by a winding staircase. Its estimated 
cost is about $100,000. 

Chelsea, 3 miles northeast of Boston, is connected with 
Chariestown by a bridge at the mouth of the Mystic river. 
Here are located several flourishing manufacturing establish- 
ments. A fine view of Boston, from this point, embellishes 
this work. 

East Boston, although separated fiom the peninsula on 
which the State-House stands, is a part of Boston, and is 
described in connection with the city. Here commences the 
Eastern Railroad, 

Boston Harbor, lying in the west of Massachusetts Bay, 
presents many points of attraction, although not equal to the 

* The Bunker Hill Monument, although 320 feet high, is 330 feet 
below the level of the cross on St. Fetor's Church at Rome, 140 
lower than the cross on St. Paul's in London, and 135 less than 
the Panthecm in Paris. It is 18 feet higher than tiie Monument in 
London, 80 feet higher than the column of the Place Yendome at 
Paris, 35 feet higher than the Washington Monument at Baltimore, 
100 feet higher than Pompey's Pillar at Alexandria, and 80 feet 
hic^r tinn Tngan*8 Pillar at Rome. 

5 
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Bay •£ New York in beauty of outline, the islands present- 
ing a naked appearance from being washed by the tide and 
waves dashing against their shores. Fort Independence is 
situated on an island at the outlet of Boston harbor, 3 miles 
from the city, and opposite to it is Governor's Island, con- 
taining a fortification erected during the last war. These 
two forts command the entrance into the harbor of Boston. 
Seven or eight miles below is a lighthouse, at the northeast 
extremity of the channel, which communicates immediately 
with the ocean. 

Nahant, 12 miles northeast from Boston by water, and 14 
miles by railroad and stage, is a peninsula jutting out into 
Massachusetts Bay, connected with the mainland by a de- 
lightfjol beach, or narrow isthmus of sand, so compact as 
not to receive the imprint of a horse's ho6f, or of a carriage 
wheel, a mile and a half in length, and just high enough to 
prevent the waves from flowing over it The peninsula 
consists of two parts, called Great Nahant and Little Na- 
hant, connected by Bass Neck. Little Nahant, the inner 
portion, contains forty-two acres, a part of which is under 
good cultivation. Great Nahant, the outer portion, is two 
miles long, and in some places half a mile wide, contabung 
463 acres. The surface is uneven, rising from 50 to 100 
feet above the level of the sea. The shores generally con- 
sist of precipitous biufis of ragged rock, rising from 20 to 50 
feet above the tide, with a great depth of water below. In 
some places, however, are fine sheltered coves, well adapted 
for bathing. The roar of the ocean against the rocks, and 
the dashing and boiling of the waves, is sometimes terrific. 

A spacious hotel, conttunlng about 100 rooms, is erected 
near the east extremity of Nahant, on elevated ground, over- 
looking the ocean for many miles. There are other boarding- 
houses in the vicinity, and many beautiful cottages, the sum- 
mer residences of families of fortune. This place is much 
frequented both for health and pleasure during the warm 
season. A steamboat plies between Boston and Nahant^ 
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dmiiig the summer months, and stages ran from Lynn, in 
ccmnection with the cars on the Eastern Railroad. 

Among the strange visiters at Nahant, it was canently 
asserted that the Sea Serpent, often seen along the coast, 
here made his appearance for several successive seasons. 
This is very probable, as the great quantity of fish found at 
this place would at any time furnish him a^untiful repast 

Chelsea Beach, 5 miles east of Boston^^ in the town of 
Chelsea, is about three miles in length. This is a fine place 
of resort during warm weather, where may be enjoyed a 
delightful drive along the beach. It may be reached by 
crossing the ferry to East Boston. 

SwAMFScoT, and Phiixips* Beacb, a short distance north- 
east of Nahant, in the town of Lynn, are both noted resorts 
for persons in search of pleasure or health. 

Nantasket Beach, 12 miles southeast of Boston, situated 
on the peninsula of Nantasket, in the town of Hull, is re- 
markable for its great beauty, — ^presenting a fine view of 
Massachusetts Bay, and the shipping passing and repassmg 
into Boston harbor.. Here is to be found fine sheHfisfa, sea- 
fowl, and good bathing. 

. Gloucester, on Cape Ann, and other places bordering on 
Massachusetts Bay, afford great attraction during wann 
weather for the invalid and seekers of pleasure. 

In addition to the places already described in the vicinity 
of Boston, there are numerous other places worthy of visiting, 
more remote, but easily reached by land or water, by means 
of the various railroads, stages, and steamboats, running to 
and from the city. 

QunvcT, 8 miles south of Boston, on the Ime of the. Old 
Colony Railroadf is celebrated as containing the ancestral 
estate of the Quincy family, which is now the property oi 
Josiah Quincy, LL.D., an eminent agriculturist, formeriy 
president of Harvard University. Here also is situated the 
estate of the Adams family, — ^it being the birthplace of two 
pure and talented Presidents of the United States. The 
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village) in the centre of the town, is situated on an ele?ated 
plain, and is remaikable for its neatness and beantj. In 
this village is a stone church, designated the <* Adams 
Temple." This building was dedicated in 1828, and cost 
forty thousand dollars. Within its walls is a beautiful marble 
monument, to the memory of John Adams and his wife. 
Hero also have lately been deposited the mortal r^nains of 
John Quincy Adams. Next to Mount Vernon, it may jnstly 
be considered the most hallowed spot in the Union, and will 
no doubt be resorted to (or ages, by the hmnane and truo 
lovers of American liberty. 

In this town and vicinity, is quarried and manufactured 
immense quantities of the celelH^ted ** Quincy Granite,** 
By means of a railroad (the first constructed in the United 
States) from these quarries to the tide-waters of Neponaet 
river, and of a canal to the centre of the town, this stone is 
transported to market with great expedition and little cost 

HiNGiiAM, 12 miles southeast of Boston by water, is an 
agreeable jresort for citizens and strangers. A steamboat 
plies between Hingfaam and Bostcm, for nine months of the 
year, making three daily trips during summer. The Old 
Colomf House is delightfully located on high ground, witfaui 
five minutes' walk of the steamboat landing. It command 
some of the richest scenery in Massachusetts Bay, and is 
iariiionable resort at all seasons of the year. 

CoHASBET, 22 miles from Boston, by railroad, is a deligb 
fnl and romantic sununer resort, being easy of access 
steamboat or railroad cars. The Indian Pot, so called, 
considered quite a curiosity. It is situated near the base 
a large mass of solid rock, near the sea-shore. Its cavit 
as round, smooth, and regular as a well-formed seeth 
pot, and will hold about twelve pails full. On the t 
mass of rock is another singular excavation, called thf 
dian WeU; it is about ten feet deep. Here is also ' 
found as fine sea-bathing, and beautiful marine scene 
Cape May, Bockaway Beanh, or even Naliant can 
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The South Shore Railroad, extends from Braintree, on the 
hne of the Old Colony Railroad, tahhia delightful resort 

Fltmouth, 37 miles southeast of Boston, is a seaport and 
the capital of Plymouth county. The village is jdeasantly 
situated and well-built, chiefly of wood. It contains a court- 
house and jail, 6 churches, 3 hanks, an insurance company, 
and Pilgrim HalL This is the oldest town in New Eng- 
land, and now contains 5,281 inhabitants. It was founded 
December 22, 1620, by 101 emigrants, who fled from re- 
ligious persecution in England, first to Holland, and then to 
New England. The Rock on whieh they landed, was con- 
veyed in 1774 to the centre of the town. The anniversary 
of the landing is regularly celebrated, and for the accom- 
modation of the Pilgrim Society, a neat building has been 
erected. Considerable capital is employed in the cod and 
mackerel fisheries, and in trade with the West Indies and 
Europe. The Old Colony Railroad extends to this place. 

Sandwich, 60 miles southeast of Boston, by railroad, is 
situated on the shoulder of Cape Cod. In this town, which 
lies between Buzzard's Bay and Cape Cod Bay, afibrding 
good harbors, ^re several villages, at which are some ship- 
building, and a number of vessels owned and engaged in 
fishing and coasting. The forests in this vicinity afibrd an 
abundance of deer, and to the lovers of rural sports, Sand- 
wich and the neighboring towns of Barnstable and Fal- 
mouth have justly become favorite resorts. 

Provincetown, 110 miles east-southeast from Boston, by 
land, and 55 by water. The village stands on Cape Harbor, 
in Cape Cod Bay, on the margin of a beach of loose sand. 
The houses are mostly situated on a single street, about two 
miles in length, passing round near the water's edge. The 
harbor is completely land-locked and safe ; it is of sufficient 
depth for ships of any size, and it will contain, more than 
three thousand vessels at once, and is a place of great im- 
portance to navigation. There are more than one hundred 
vessels belonging to this place, employiBd in the whale, cod, 
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and mac&erol fisheries, besides a large oumber engaged in 
the merchant service and coasting business. 

Taunton, semi-capital of Bristol county, is situated on 
Taunton river,^ (which is navigable by small vessels,) 32 
miles south from Boston, and 20 ea3t by north from Provi- 
dence, R. I. The village contains a court-house and jail, a 
town-house, a, bank, and eig^t churches. This is a great 
manufacturing place ; iron-works were established here as 
early as 1652, and among its manufactures, that of nails is 
particularly distinguished ; there are also several extensive 
cotton manufactories. A branch railroad connects this place 
with Boston, and the New Bedford and Taunton Railroad 
extends to New Bedford, 20 miles south. It was first settled 
in 1637, and in 1840 its population was 7,645. 

The City of New Bedford, 56 miles south of Boston, with 
which it is connected, via Taunton, by a continuous line of 
railroads, is a port of entry, and one of the two shiie towns 
of Bristol county. It stands in N. lat 41 deg. 38 min. and 
7 sec, at the northwesterly angle of Buzzard's Bay, on the 
west side near the mouth of Acushnett river, which is span- 
ned by a bridge 3,960 feet long, connecting it with Fair 
Haven. The ground rises rapidly from the water, and gives 
the upper quarter of the town, which is adorned with many 
costly dweUingB, a commandhig position. The harbor is 
spacious and secure, and the registered tonnage amounted, 
in 1840, to 89,089 tons, most of which is employed in the 
whale fishery, in which New Bedford ranks first in the 
United States, and in which many of its citizens have 
amassed great wealth. The capital employed chiefly in this 
fiii^ery, is stated at rismg four and a half millions. There 
are here 17 candle and oil factories, several lumber-yards, 
tanneries, and other manufactories, 4 banks, vnth a capital of 
$1300,000, 3 insurance companies, capital $350,000, a 
savings bank, a court-house, 14 churches, 2 academies, and 
vaiioas other vaeM institutions. In 1B40, population 12,087. 
laclading a few small places in the 'yicmt^^VTVvQMbiSKCx^ 
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ping is registered here, the number of whaling ships which 
belong to New Bedford is about 300-— quite a respectable 
fleet, most certainly, and manned by about 9,000 seamen. 
' Fairhaven is connected with New Bedford by a bridge 
across the Acushnett river, above the harbor, of three-quar- 
ters of a mile in length ; also by a steam-ferry. The two 
towns are also connected in many of their commercial and 
social relations. The village, which is delightfully situated 
opposite Now Bedford, contains a bank, an insurance office, 
€ churches, and many handsome dwellinga 

Nantucket, 120 miles south -southeast from Boston, is the 
ca^tal of Nantucket county, which com^nrises the Island of 
Nantucket and a few islets lying near. It stands on the 
north side of the islandj at the bottom of a bay, with a good 
harbor nearly land-locked by two projecting points of the 
coast, about throe-fourths of a mile apart, on one of which, 
Brant Point, is a lighthouse. About 150 vessels, making a 
tonnage of about 32,000 tons, are owned here, navigated 
by about 2,000 men and boys, and niostly engaged in whal- 
ing. The capital invested in the fisheries, is stated at 
^2,826,000, and in~ various manufactures, at about one and 
one-fifth of a million. The town embraces most of the popu- 
lation of the island, which in 1840 was stated at somewhat 
more than 9,000 ; and it contains 9 churches, 3 banks, 2 in- 
surance companies, a museum, an athenasum, with a library 
of over 2,000 volumes ; and; the " Coffin School,** founded 
in 1827, and endowed with an edifice and a fund of 2,500 
pounds sterling, by Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, a native of the 
place, but who had passed his life in the naval service of 
England. A steamboat runs daily to New Bedford, about 
60 miles across Martha's Vineyard Sound and Buzzard's Bay. 

Sciaseonsety a desirable sunmier resort <' At the eastern ^y 
extremity of the Island of Nantucket, there is one of the 
most remarkable watering-places in this country, and yet 
but few persons have heard even via timiv^. \iea:qva%'^'s« 
Bedford in the beautiful steam\ioai^««BW?K»»fcVva^^^'^ "^^ 
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carried Bdme sixty miles, in a southeasteriy direction, out 
into the, Atlantic ocean, to the Island of Nantucket. Here 
yon find a large and wealthy town, of from eight to ten 
thousand inhabitants, and a harbor fuU of shipping. The 
island is a large and treeless prairie, raised but a few feet 
aboye the level of thd ocean, covered with graas^ upon 
which thousands of sheep, and hundreds of cattle are con* 
tinually grazing. This spacious plain of verdure is about 
eighteen miles in length, and from three to seven in breadth. 
In many places it is as level as a floor, and again it swelk 
into gentle undulations like the rolling prairies. The ocean- 
breeze always/ sweeps this plain, making Nautiicket, so far 
as climate is concerned, one of the most delightful summer 
retreats which can be imagined. Still, the inhabitants of 
Nantucket feel that in the heat of summer they must have 
their country, or rather their ocean retreat. The eastern 
extremity of the island terminates in a bluff, perhaps sixty 
feet in height The top of the bluff is a smooth plain of the 
greenest verdure. Here about a hundred cottages oi Lillipu- 
tian dimensions have been erected, most of them in the 
most frugal style imaginable, and are occupied by the more 
wealthy inhabitants of Nantucket, for six weeks or two 
months, in the middle of summer. A few of these cottages 
are costly and extremely beautiful. They would charm tiie 
eye with theu: tasteful appointments anywhere. Most of 
these houses seem to be laid directly upon the green grass, 
and cost from three to five hundiied dollars. And this is 
the fashionable watering-place, the Saratoga of Nantucket. 
From this bluff you look down upon the far-extending beach, 
upon whose white sand the ocean rolls in tireless, and often 
in most majestic billows. And far as the eye can reach, 
extends the illimitable ocean. The surf breaking upon this 
beach, after an easterly storm, is often truly terrific.'* 
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RAILROAD ROUTE FROM BOSTON TO ALBANY9ETO. 

The Boston and Worcester Railroad, 44 mUes long, with 
a double track all t^e way, is the fiist link, connecting with 
Boston, in one of the most important lines of railroad in the 
whole Union. In 1842, this west-going route w^s extended, 
by the Western Railroad of Massachusetts, 118 miles long, 
to the New York State Line, and from that point, by the 
Albany and West Stockbridge Railroad, 38 miles long, to 
the capital of the state of New York, — making the whole 
distance by railroad from Boston to Albany 200 miles- 

The Troy and Greenhush Railroad, 6 miles in length, ex- 
tends from the great terminus and depot on the east bank of 
the Hudson, opposite Albany, to Troy ; so that conununica- 
tion is now open, by railroads, through Albany and Troy, 
between Boston £lnd Buffalo, situated at the foot of Lake 
Erie ; a total distance of 526 miles. This great route of 
trade and trayel is probably destined to be extended, at no 
distant day, by other railroads stretching through the wide 
and fertile regions on both sides of Lake Erie, and to 
connect at various points with the canals and railroads of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois; and 
bring Boston, as well as the city of New York, into direct 
intercourse with the vast and enriching commerce of the 
great lake states, the Canadas, and the far'West 

Passenger cars leave Boston morning, and evening, from 
Lincoln-street, comer of Beach, for Albany, &c., connecting 
with several branch railroads, and with the Providence and 
Worcester Railroad, the Norwich and Worcester Railroad, 
the New Haven, Hartford, and Springfield Railroad, and 
with the Connecticut River Railroad, the latter extending 
north from Springfield to Greenfield, Mass. 

The Boston and Worcester Railroad passes through the 
towns of Brookline, Newton, Needham, Natick, Framing- 
ham, Hopkinton, Southboro', Westboro') Gt^<(sck> ^xi.^'^^- 
bury to Worcester. 
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At Natick, 17 miles from Boston, a branch railroad ez-' 
tends to Saxonville, a distance of 4 milesi passing over Co*' 
chituate Lake, or Long Fond, by means of a bridge. This 
is an interesting section of country, varied by hills and val-- 
leys, together with several beantifal sheets of water, well' 
stored with fk^. 

Frahingham, 21 miles from Boston, being about half way 
to Worcester, is a flourishing village, where the cars usually 
stop five minutes, giving passengers time to partake of re^ 
freshments. The Milford Branch Railroad, 12 miles in 
length, runs from Framingham in a southwest direction to Mil^ 
ford, passing through the towns of Sherburne and HoUister. 

HopKiNTON, 24 miles from. Boston, is a flourishing place^ 
Li the southwest part of the town is a Mineral Spring , 
of growing celebrity. It is situated near Whitehall Fond» 
where is to be found good fishing,, and a' well-kept public 
house. 

Worcester, 44 miles from Boston, is usually reached in 
two hours. Here commences the Western Railroad of Mas' 
sachusetts, and other important lines of railroads. 

For a description of Worcester, see page 22. 

West Brookfield, 25 miles from Worcester, is the next 
stopping-place for refreshments. 

Springfield, 54 miles west of Worcester, 98 miles from. 
Boston, and 102 miles from Albany, is a delightful place of 
residence ; it is situated on the east side of Connecticut river, 
where are two bridges, connecting with West Sj[Nringfield on 
the opposite side of the stream. The beautiful valley of the 
Connecticut, is here seen, during the summer months, in all 
its loveliness. 

For a further description of Springfield, see page 20. 

On leaving Springfield for Albany, &c., the railroad track 
extends up the valley of Westfield river, passing through a 
rugged and romantic section of country. 

Webtfibld, 108 miles from Boston, by railroad route, is a 
place of singular beauty, situated on a iww o^ >2ftft vuoca 
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name. It lies in a valley or basin, of about 4 miles in breadth, 
surrounded by high hills on three sidea In addition to the 
Western Railroad, the Hampshire and Hamden Canal 
passes through this town, in its course from Northampton to 
New Haven. Population in 1840, 3,526. 

Russell, Chester, Becket, and -Wa^ington, through 
which passes the railroad track, are all mountainous towns. 
At Chester Factory, 28 miles from Springfield^ the ears step 
for a few minutes. From this plaxse westward, the scenery is 
of the most romantic character. Here the head branch 
of the Westfield river, ia fine mountain-stream which joins 
the Connecticut opposite to Springfield; takes its rise in the 
midst of strikingly wild and varied scenery, made up of lofty 
and richly-wooded hills, dark glens, bold precipices, dashing 
torrents and cascades, deep-cut ravines, now spamied high 
up their sides by railroad bridges, and now filled to their re- 
quired grade by huge embankments upheld by enormous 
walls of masonry, showing the power of science and art, — 
here used to overcome natural obstacles to human interconne 
and social progress, which have heretofore been dassed among 
the most formidable. 

Washington, 138 miles west of Boston, is the most ele- 
vated township on the line of the Western Railroad, where 
the track attains its greatest elevation, being 1,430 feet 
above the waters of the Hudson river at Albany, which 19 
reduced to about 900 feet at the New York State Line, 24 
miles west of the summit. The east branch of the Housa- 
tonic, and the Westfield rivers, both take their rise in this 
town, flowing in opposite directions. 

Hinsdal£, 5 miles from Washington summit, and Dalton, 
3 miles further, are passed in quick succession by the de- 
scending train of cars. The latter place is situated on the 
east branch of the Housatonic river, where are several paper- 
mills and other extensive manufactories. About 3 miles west 
of Dalton commences the PittsfiM and I^ortK AAaTft»"»^^- 
road, nmaing north a distance of 1^ ToSiea. 
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P1TT8FIEL.D, 151 miles westerly from Boston, and 49 miles 
easterly from Albany, by railroad, is a thriving place,- where 
centres the main business of this part of Berkshire comity , 
which has long been held in esteem for its agricultnral and 
manufacturing enterjmse and advancement The east and 
west branches of the Housatonic river here unite, affording 
an immense amount of hydraulic power, on which are sita-^ 
ated several extensive woollen and cotton factories, and a 
manufactory of muskets, which supplies annually a large 
number, exclusively to the United States government The 
village contains about 2,500 inhabitants, a town-hall, 5 
churches of different denominations, and the JBerkshire Medi- 
cal Institution, besides several flourishing seminaries of learn- 
ing for the respective sexe& 

The Shaker Village, 3 miles southwest of Fittsfield, is 
situated a short distance north of the railroad. At the New 
York State Line, 11 miles from Pittsfield, the Western Rail- 
road of Massachusetts terminates, — ^the line of travel west- 
ward being continued by the Albany and West Stockbridge 
Railroad. 

Lenox, the capital of Berkshire county, is 7 miles south of 
Pittsfield, and 132 miles west of Boston, by stage route. The 
village is pleasantly situated on elevated ground, and is neatly 
built It contains a court-house and jail, 3 churches, and a 
flourishing academy, founded in 1803. 

West Stockb&idge, situated in the extreme western part 
of Massachusetts, occupies a romantic valley, sui*rounded by 
a region of hills and mountains well-adE^ed to grazing, and 
abounding with limestone, known as the Stockbridge Mar- 
tfe, which is quarried in great quantities, and constitutes the 
principal export of the town. The village contains 2 churches, 
several stores and factories, and about 1,000 inhabitanta 
This is the terminus of the Hudson and Berkshire Railroad, 
which, 2 miles north, and 34 miles from Hudson, inteisects 
the great railroad from Boston to Albany. The Berkshire 
railroad nwB from this village ^ v^i^ fwo^, vui ^saitM 
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with the Housatoiiic Rai^oad at the boundary between Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut, thus making a continuous line 
from A]ba:ny to Bridgeport on Long Island Sound. 

KoRTii Adams, 30 miles from Pittsfield, and 167 from 
Boston, by railroad route, is a large and thriving manufac- 
turing village ; it is situated on the Hooeick river, where is a 
fme waterrpower. It contains about 3,000 inhabitants, 4 
churches, a bank, and numerous factories and mills. 

WiLUAHSTowN, 20 miles north of Pittsfield and 131 west 
of Boston, by stage route, is handsomely situated on uneven 
ground, the main street passing over several bridges. It is 
the seat of Williams College, which was founded in 1793, 
and has a president and 7 professors, ^he number of stu- 
dents is about 150, and its library contains 7,500 volumes. 
The conmiencement is on the third Wednesday in August 

Berksuire. — The following glowing description of Berk- 
shire County, is from the gifted pen of Miss C. M. Sedgwick, 
author of " Hope Leslie/* &c., written in 1844, previous to 
the great Berkshire Jubilee : 

" Some men are bom to riches and some to honors, but 
among all the kind appointments of Providence one of the 
kindest is to have our destiny cast amidst beautiful scenery^ 
to be bom and bred where the loveUest forms of nature 
abound — ^to hiave the heart early linked to them ; they re- 
main through life a revelation of Grod's goodness and love, 
memorials of the absent and the dead, in all changes un- 
changed, and still eloquent when the voices of living friends 
have ceased forever. 

** This is the blessed inheritance of the natives of Berk- 
shire, the westem county of Massachusetts, one of the most 
lovely regions of our inunense country. Till recently it has, \ 
from its sequestered position, remained in obscurity. Its com- 
mumcation with its own capital, even, has been impeded by 
the high and nigged hills that enclose it Bat now the hills 
are. brought low, and the rough places are made smooth. 
Man has chained to his car a steed fleeter than the rein- 
deer, and stronger than the elephant, and wo glide throrae^ 
our mountaia passes with a velocity nvoic^ \^<& >i^<^ «<«'Sc&ftRA 
of lovenv* ftlioDi^ts than any matoiraililkuai^XoNAn^ 

6 
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liken it * I thauk God that I have Ured to the days of rail- 
roads !' said an old lady of eighty-nine, seated in her rooking- 
chair in a car, in which she was going, during the pleasant 
hours of the day, one hundred and fifty miles, to yjai her 

grandchildren. 

« « « « « * « 

" Berkshire lies midway between the Connecticnt and the 
Hudson. After leaving the wide meadows of the Connecti- 
cut basking in their rich inheritance of allnyial sdil and im- 
impeded sunshine, you wind through the narrow valleyi of 
the Westfield river, with masses of mountains before yon, 
and woodland heights crowding in upon you, so that at eveiy 
puff of the engine the passage visibly contracts. The Al- 
pine character of the river strikes you. The huge stones in 
its wide channel, which have been torn up and rolled down 
by the sweeping torrents of spring and autumn, lie bared aad 
whitening in the summer's sun. You cross and recross.it, as 
in its deviations it leaves space on one side or the oUter for a 
practicable road. 

*< At * Chester Factories* you b^^ your ascent of eighty 
feet in a mile, for thirteen miles ! The stream between yon 
and the precipitous hlll-side, cramped into its rocky bed9 is 
the Pontoosne, one of the tributaries of the Westfield river. 
Alas ! for Mr. Dickens, who talks about the * slimy rivers of 
America.' Has he ever seen our sparkling monntiun-brooks, 
(rivers we believje they call them in England,) so clear that, 
as we have heard an amateur trout-fisherman say, * you may 
drink every drop of them?' Has he ever sailed up the H»ih 
son, or seen the Connecticut, or any of our pure northern 
waters ? Pure enough, one would think, to wash clear the 
xiusty eye of prejudice. As you continue your progress up- 
ward amidst the rocky hills, the traveller perceives a resem- 
blance to the wild valley of Chamouni, and (bating the 
snow-covered Alps) the valley of the Pontoosne is a little 
less striking. As you trace this stream to its mountain-hoine, 
it daslies along beside you with the recklessness of child- 
hood. It leaps down precipices, runs forth laughing in the 
dimpling sunshine, and then, riiy as a mountain nymph, it 
dodges behind a knotty copse of evei^reens. In apptOMsh' 
ing the ' summit levelf you traverse bridges built a hundred 
feet above other mountain streams, tearing along their de^ 
worn beds; and at the < deep-cut/ yonr passage is hewn 
through eolid rocks, whose mi^t^ iRviAa tMf^ vi«t -^jtia^ 
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** Mountain flceneiy changes with everychanging season-^ 
we might aknost say with every change of atmosphere. In 
the vspring, while the skirts of winter still hang oyer this 
bigh-cdd region, and the trees seem afraid to put out their 
biMB, the Pontoosne breaks. fcwth from its icy bars, and leaps 
and tushes on as if with conscious joy for its lecorered liber- 
ty. It is the first sound that breaks upon the wearisome 
Ungeking of winter, and its music strikes upon the ear like 
U^e sweetest of human sounds, the morning song of a child 
waking one from a dreary dream. 

** In summer, as there is little on these savage hills of what 
is peculiar to summer^ flowers and fhiitfulness, it is a happy 
ehaace to make this pass when piles of clouds hide the hot 
sun, and the rain is pouring down in sheets, when every little 
dropping rill that has dried away in the summer's heat is 
saddenly swelled into a water-fall, and over the banks and 
dewn the cliffii they come pouring and lei^ing, reminding 
one of that wild fable of Germany, unagining Undine and au 
her clan of water-spirits doing their whimsical feats. 

** In autumn the beeches and ihapleron the hill-sides are 
glowing with a metallic Imghtness, softened and set off most 
exquisitely by the evergreen of the towering pines, the mas- 
sive cones oi the Norway firs, and the graceful plumy hem- 
locks that intersperse them. 

**, In winter, the art that sends you swiftly and securely 
through these stem solitudes is most gratefully felt The 
trees bend creaking^ before the howling blast, the siiow is 
driving and drifting-^ere it is piled on either side in solid 
walls above your car, and there the hideous roots of the up- 
turned stumps are bare. Even the hardy mountain children 
have shrunk from the biting blast, and the whimpering dog 
has begged an inside berth. You see no little tow*head with 
its curious eyes peering at you through the icy window, you 
hear not even the salute of a bark. On you glide, by the 
aid of the most recent discoveries and ingenious contrivances 
of art, through a country whose face is still marked with the 
savage grandeur of its primeval condition. To give the 
transition to the smiling valleys below the full force of con- 
trast, it should be made in summer. Then, you slide down 
amid green pastures, meadows, and orchards. You glance 
at Hiudale and Dalton, and enter Pittsfiekt, famed for «!ta. 
lofty efan; the last veteran of the ca\^ik«\ ^qska^V^cl^vwi^^^^- 
a dyiag vetoraa,) for its annual faixa, \\» V\vTCt^\i^^«&>Ki^^^- 
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Blitution, und for ite rural wealth, poflsesnug as it does with- 
in the limits of its township perhaps more cultivable lan^ than 
any other equal district in Massachusetts. 

** Pittsfield is the metropolitan village of Bericshire, and 
the whole county must yield to it in working-day prosperitieB: * 
It has its depot, its rival hotels, boardmg-schoote, its tmkeiy, 
fruit-shops, and groceries, and its compact rows of shops. 
It has, too, the distinctive charm ef New England village 
scenery, its long streets, shaded as a bower, with detached 
houses surrounded with pleasure-grounds. In refinement 
and rural beauty, Pittsfield is inferior we thitik — -perhaps it 
is a home prejudice — ^to some of our more secludeid and un- 
ambitious villages* But each has its peculiar charm to its 
own denizens, and those who have had their birthplace iu 
the rudest and roughest will say, as the woman said of her 
ill-favored child, * she is not a beauty, but I love that look !* 

"Of all the towns of Berkshire, Williamstbwn pethi^ 
best deserves the traveller's notice — ^not for its scenery alone, 
though that is unsurpassed. It lies under the broad eiiadow 
of Saddle Moimtain, and its wide, beautiful plain is com- 
pletely encircled by mountains, from- which one should aee 
the mist roll away in the golden days of autunm. The 
ascent to ' Greylock' is made from WilUamstown : the grand 
natural curiosity of < The Hopper* is in a cleft of its moon- 
tains. The Hoosack winds among its hills, and th& wild 
scenery of Adams and Cheshire is in its neighbotfaood. Bnt 
these, as we have hinted, are not its only attractions. Its 
college has been instituted fifty years, and has educated 
more than a thousand young men, for the most part the 
sons of our farmers and mechanics, persons of means so 
limited that but for the moderate expenses of educati(Ai here, 

they could have received none. 

« » « « » '« p 

** We have entered Berkshire by a road far superior to the 
Appian Way. On every side are rich valleys and smiling 
hill-sides, and deep-set in their hollows, lovely lakes sparkle 
like gems. From one of these, a modest sheet of water in 
Lauesborough, flows out the Housatonic, the m^iister of 
God's bounty, bringing to the meadows along its course a 
yearly renewal of fertility, and the ever-changing, ever- 
present beauty that marks God's choicest works. It is the 
most judiciqus of rivers ; like a discreet rural beauty, it beare 
its burdens and does its work onlot b\^ViX\ \\a'*N«X<ist\>f«*^«^p^ 
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for milk, fumaces, and ketones, are aside from the villages. 
When it comes near to them, as in Stockbridge, it lingers 
like a lover, turns and returns, and when fairly off flies past 
rolling- wheels and dinning factories, till, reaching the lovely 
nieadows of Barrington, it again disports itself at leisure. < 

** The mere summer visiters to Berkshire know little of the 
various beauties of the Housatonic. To them it is a mere 
chance acquaintance, seen, perchance admired, and forgot? 
ten. But we who have lived in its companionship, feel that 

* loveliest there the spring days come, 
With blossoms and tnrds, ana wild bees* hum, 
The flowers of summer are fairest there, 
And freshest the breath of the summer's air -, 
And sweetest the golden autumn day, 
In silence sunshine glides away.* ' 

« * * «'« « « 

" Saddle Mountain is ascertained, we believe, by recent« 
measurement, to be the loftiest elevation in New England 
except the White Hills. Its form is indicated, but not well 
described by its name. The outline along the summit has 
tha wavy form of the saddle, but there the resemblance ends. 
Its soft-swelling sides gently rounding out from the conical 
form, and its isolated position, give it a fkint resemblance to 
Somma and Vesuvius. From its shape and position to the 
sun, its lights are most changing and various. Strange as it 
may seem in our northern dime, it has at times the amethyst 
hue of the islands m the Bay of Naples, and again a v^ture 
of as soft and melting blue as Soractes in its magic^ atmo- 
inhere. There is nothing in the voluptuous coloring of the 
south more beautiful than the quick succession of brilliant, 
clear lights, and deep shadows that play over Saddle Moun- 
tain ; and when the leaden clouds gather in heavy masses 
over it, and wrap it in a m'antle of dark blue shadow, deep- 
ening into blackness, it has the stem aspect that best charac- 
terizes the scenery of northern latitudes. Taghconick lies on 
our southern boundary. In this range of mountains, and 
just within our borders, is the fail of * Bash-Bishe ;' the 
' Basle's Nest,' on a p3e of crags and pre<cipioes, hangs over 
it Other like treasures may be hidden in the unexplored 
depths of Taghconick. The name, Bash-Bishe, is evidently 
a corruption of a very common Swiss name for a water-fall^ 
and it was early given (as the name oi B3QA\gL\A «.\«^ ^^"^^ 
moimteiD; by Sirim emigrants who bcWYb^ Vh ^^ \^.«^&*a- 

6» 
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hood. To them what a memorial must this wild beftoty in 
its mountain fastness have been of their Stanbach, Gieebach, 
and Riechenbach ! 

*' ' Monument Mountain,' standing * like the fragment ci 
some mighty wall,' needs no note of our&. Our truest poet 
has multiplied its images, and dispersed them to the reading 
world. 

*' Richmond Hill, our Richmond Hill, is yet unsung, but 
with its view of the whole range of the Kaatskill— of the 
Hudson, of lakes, valleys, villages, and hills, like the multi- 
tudinous waves of the sea, it is as superior in charms to the 
Richmond Hill near London, familiar to the readers of Thom- 
son, as Diana and all her nymphs are to a sleeping beauty. 

" In our hill-country every township has some summit 
towering above its fellows, called * Prospect Hill' or * Bald 
Head,' and held by its visiters and lovers to be pre-eminent 
• in beauty — ^but we have no space to note them, nor to de- 
scribe our ice-glens and the magic effect of torchlight par- 
ties through them, nor the pic-nics on the woodland borders 
of our lakes, nor the merry chorus of young voices that we 
have heard chhning in wi^h the mountain' song of ' West 
Brook,' and < Roaring Brook.' One word we must say of our 
names.' 

" Nothing can be better than a descriptive name, be it 
ever so hpmely, known from time immemorial, and familiar 
to every man, woman, and child in the country. These are 
charmed word^, * open sesames,' to the imagination, so that 
whenever they are spoken the place and its accompamments 
rise to the mind's eye. Such are 'Greylock,' and 'Monu- 
ment Mountain,' and * Taghconick.* A recent surveyor of 
our county has proposed to change this name to mount 
Everett, and has actually so written it down ! All honor be 
to the name of our accomplished minister, but it must not ef- 
face the name of Taghconick — that is consecrated by an 
older baptism. We would gladly obliterate such accidental 
designations as * Great Pond' and * Little Fond,"* and we re- 
gret that the settlers of Berkshire did not preserve the Indian 
names, signifymg the upper and lower valleys of the Honsa- 
tonic, instead of calling them Pittsfield and Stockbridge, the 
one illustrating the family name of a land-purchaser, and the 
other transmitted from the parent country. Fine names 
oar people will not adopt any moie than they will stick fine 
feathers ia their felt hats, and the^ aro 1^^V ^t ^^kMr} Vk^ 
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no aaaociations with them ; but why should we not recur to 
the Indian names while they are to be got, and while the 
country is young enough to grow up with them? We have 
lately obtained a few of these names from some old Indian 
pilgrims from the west to this home of their childhood. The 
name of * Ghreat Barrington' was Ma-hai-we. Is not this 
euphonious sound better suited to one of the loveliest villages 
of Berkshire than its present name, half pretending and half 
insignificant ? The * Great Pond,* in Stockbridge, is to ' ears 
polite* the lake, but in this country of lakes this does not 
sufficiently designate it It is sometimes called, by the 
christening of a^ little girl, ' The Mountain Mirror' — ^this Is 
happily descriptive, but too fine-^the ' Looking-Olaas' would 
perhaps have taken better. Its Indian name is Qni-tchee- 
schook — this is too long for our busy times, but its EInglish 
equivalent, * the bowl,* is short and simple and perfectly de- 
scriptive. No bowl was ever more beautifully formed or set, 
or ever, even in old Homer's genial verse, sparkled more in- 
vitinriy. -■ 

<' The little lake on the sotithem verge of Lenox, black with 
the shadows of the surrounding uplands, was called Pahquinni- 
pahquok, (dark water,) The circling meadow at the eastern 
entrance of Stockbridge, enclosed by the hills and looking as 
if a velvet carpet had been thrown over a lake, and that by 
some sudden charm had been transformed to solid ground, 
was called Pach-waang-choock. The long manh that skirts 
Stockbridge on the north, wild as the witches' heath in Mac- 
beth, was Pan-qua-seek." 

The following beautiful lines, descriptive of one of the 

sources of human happiness, is from the pen of N. P. Willis ; 

**^»Ti8 to have 
Attentive and believing Daculties ; 
To go abroad rejoicing in the joy 
Of beautiful and well-created things ; 
To love the voice of waters, and the sheen 
Of silver fountains leaping to the sea ; 
To thrill with the rich melody of birds, 
Living their life of music ; to be glad 
In the gay sunshine, reverent in the storm ; 
To see a beauty in the stirring leaf, 
And find calm thoughts beneath the whispering tx«.^\ 
To see, and hear, and brealthe lYie evvVssvc^ 
OfOod*a deep wisdom in the TiaX\K«\"?»o\\^r» 
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H0U8AT0NIC RIVER AND VALLEY. 

The sources of the Housatonic are in the towns of Lane»- 
borough and Windsor, Berkshire county, Mass. The two 
branches meet at Pittafield, where the river forms;- it then 
passes south, in a circuitous course, through Berkshire coun- 
ty, and enters the state of Connecticut After meandering 
through the county of Litchfield, in the latter state, it sepa* 
rat^ tike counties of New Haven and Fairfield, and meets the 
tidewater at Derby, 14 miles above its entrance into Long 
Island Sound. The source of this mountain-stream is mote 
than one thousand feet above the ocean ; and in its couise of 
nearly 150 miles, it afibrds numerous mill-sites. The valley 
presents many pleasant villages and well-cultivated fa^rms, 
the hill-sides being well adapted for grazing. T^e scenery 
on the Housatonic is exceedingly beautiful ; in some places 
it is almost enchanting. ' The romantic cataract at Canaan, 
Conn., of 60 feet perpendicular, is well worthy the notice of 
travellers. The Indian name of this river signifies^ " over 
the mountains.*' 

The Housatonic Railroad^ 74 miles in length, runs in a 
northerly direction from Bridgeport, Conn., to the Massachu- 
setts State Line, — passing through & somewhat broken and 
picturesque section of country. About 20 miles from Bridge- 
port is, a tunnel, cut through solid rock for about 250 feet A 
few miles further north the railroad track crosses the Housa- 
tonic river, thence running parallel with the stream through 
Litchfield county. Conn. 

The Berkshire and West Stockbridge Railroads extend 
through Massachusetts to the New York State Line, a 
further distance of 24 miles, uniting at the latter pomt with 
the Western Railroad of Massachusetts, and with the Al- 
bany and West Stockbridge, and the Hudson and Berkshire 
Xailroada of New York. 
During the close of navigationt lV\e Houaatomc route af- 
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fords the most speedy communication between, the cities of 
New York and Albaiiy ; the totaV distance by> this route is 
196 miles, which is usually fun. in 11 hours. 

■The Pittsfield and North Adatn* RaUroad, 18 miles in 
length, diyerges from the Western Raihroad about 2 miles 
east t>f Pittsfield, connecting the valley of the Housatonic 
with the valley of Hooeick river, which latter stream empties 
into the Hudson river, a few miles iabove tiie city of Troy. 
This line of railroad-travel will no doubt soon be extended 
to Bennington, Vt., and thence north to Rutland, uniting 
with the Rutland and Burlington Railroad. 
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STEAMBOAT AND RAILROAD ROUTE 

BBTWBEN NEW YORK AND ALBANY VfA HOU8ATONIC RAILROAD. 

Steamboat Route, to Bridceport, Conn., 80 miles. 

Housatonic Railroad, to Massachusetts State Line, 74 ** 

Berkshire and West Stockbridge Railroads, 34 ** 

Albany and West Stockbridge Railroad, 38 ** 



Passengers leave New York from the foot of Maricet-street, East 
river, every morning, daily, except Sundays. 

Re^urmn^,— cars leave Albany eveiy morning as above; usual 
time through, 11 hours. 
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The TVov and Greenbush RaUroad Connects with this Ikie of trave. 
opposite Albany, conveying passengers to the city of Troy, a Author 
distance of 6 miles. 

Usual fare from New York to Bridgeport, Conn., $1 00 

" " " Bridgeport to Nev YotIl Btate Line, 8 00 

" '* " State Line to A\!bfawf» \ \& 
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CONNECTICUT RIVER AND VALLEY. 

Thib beautiful river, the Quonektaeut of the Indiami, anid 
. the pride of the iTankees, has its source in New Hampshire 
and the mountainous tracts of Lower Canada. Its general 
coarse is north and south. After forming the boundary line 
between New Hampshire and Vermont, it crosses the western 
part of Massachusetts, pasaes through the state of Connecti- 
cut, neariy in its centre ; and, after & succession of falls of 
one thousand six hundred feet, from its head, north of lati- 
tude 45 deg., it falls into Long Island Sound, in latitude 40 
deg. 16 min. It is navigable to Hartford, 45 miles, for ves- 
selB of considerable burden, and to Middletown, 30 miles from 
the Sound, for vessels drawing 12 feet of water. By means 
of canals and other improvements, it has been made navi- 
gable for boats to Fifteen Mile Falls, nearly 250 miles above 
Hartford. The most considerabld rapids in this river, are — 
Bellows' Falls ; the falls of Queechy ; the White River Falls, 
below Hanover, and the Fifteen Mile Falls on its upper 
waters; the falls at Montague and South I^adley, in Mas- 
sachusetts, and the falls at Eofield, in Connecticut, where it 
meets the tide-water. In its course it receives several im- 
portant tributary streams, — a^rding, altogether, an immense 
amount of hydraulic power, and on which are situated nu- 
merous thriving manufocturing settlements. 

The intervales are generally spread upon one or both side^ 
of the river, nearly on a level with its banks, and extending 
from half a mile to five miles in breadth ; but its banks are in 
some places high, rocky, and precipitous. In the spring, it 
overflows its banks, fertilizing a vast tract of rich meadow. 
In point of length, utility, and beauty, this river forms d dis- 
tingniwhed feature of New England. 

The Cormeeticut River Railroad, 36 miles in length, ex- 
tends from Springfield to Greenfield, Mass., passing through 
Northampton. Tliis road was finished in 1846, and is no 
doubt destined to fbnn a link in a line o{ tv&xnAdL^^cAi^'^n^ 
b» ImUt, extending nMth to thA CvDadAkli&fev. 
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Cabotville, 3 miles north from the raOroad depot at 
Springfield, is a large manufactoring village, situated on the 
Chicopee river, where is a^rded excellent water-power. 
Here are located three extennve cotton manufacturing com- 
panies; the Cabot, Perkins, and Dwight, with, a total capital 
of one million seven hundred thousand dollars, and seven 
mills, running fifty-three thousand spindles, giviUg employ- 
ment to 1,500 operatives. The Ames Company are also 
largely engaged in the manufacture of swords, brass cannon^ 
bells, machinery, and cutlery. 

CuicopEB Falls, a mile and a half further up the Chico- 
pee, is. another manufacturing village. The Chicopee Com* 
pany, with a capital of seven hundred thousand dollars, runs 
four cotton mills, having twenty-two thousand and forty* 
four spindles, giving employment to about 800 operativea 
There are also in the place extensive manufactories of paper, 
iron-castings, guns, pistols, &c 

The Chicopee Branch Railroad, 3^ miles in length,. runs 
from ChioopQe. Falls, through Cabotville, to the Coginecticut 
River Raihroad. Cars leave Springfield several tones dailyi 
for Cabotville and Chicopee Falls. 

Amhbrst, 82 miles west of Boston, and 7 nmrtheast of 
Northampton, is the seat of Amherst College, a flourishmg 
institution, founded in 1821, and incorporated in 1825. It 
is governed by a president and 10 professors or instructors. 
It usually numbers about 150 students, and has a library of 
15,000 volumes. The buildings are convenient and com* 
manding, being surrounded by an interesting and beautifol 
section of country. The annual commencement is <m the 
fourth Wednesday of August 

Northampton, on the west bank of the Conneoticut, 17 
miles north of Springfield, by railroad.: this is one of the 
oldest and most beautiful towns in Massachusetts. It was 
incorporated in 1654, and in 1840, contained 3,750 mhahit* 
ants. The village is handsomely built, containing many ele^ 
gant bouses, a court-house vdA |aiil« 5 OK«x<^«a> «w\»ak) aad 
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an iiiBuraace company, 30 stores, and «evearai piiblic houses. 
This place is on the old stage road between Albany and 
Boston. Here commences the Farmington Canal, which 
extends to New Haven, on Long Island Sound, a distance 
of 87 miles; on the banks of whiph are about being built a 
railroad for the most of the distance. 
, MouKT JToM, in the town of Northampton, and Mount 
HoLTOKK, on the ojqxsite side of the riyer, are lofty summits, 
often visited by tourists for their commanding prospects. 
The latter is elevated 1,070 feet above the lev^l of the river, 
affording an extensive prospect of the beautiful valley of the 
Ckmnecticnt and a wide range of country,, amply compen- 
sating the labor and difficulty of the ascent Two buildings 
have been erected on its summit for the purpose of accommo- 
dating visiters with refireshmenta. 

Hadlbt, 2 milM.east of Northampton, and on the opposite 
side of the river, is also an ancient settlement It was the 
head-quartens of the army employed for the defence of this 
section of country, in tho old Indian war in 1675-6, with 
the great Sachem, Philip. 

GaxENnsLD, 36 miles north of Springfield, by railroad, is 
handsomely situated on Green river, a tributary of the Con- 
necticut, and is the capital oi Franklin county. Mass: Tliis 
village contains many handsome dwellings, the county build- 
ings, 4 churches, a bank, a female seminary, and several 
manufacturing establishments. The Connecticut River. Rati- 
road termiinates at this place, but it is contemplated to con- 
struot a branch railroad to unite with the Vertfumt and 
Haaoaehii^tts Railroad, terminating at Brattleborongh, Vt, 
thus i*fl»iiding a speedy communication with Boston and the 
upper valley of the Connecticut river, through to Canads* 

The distance from Greenfield to Bfattleboro', Vt, is 21 
miles ;BeBow8^ Falls, 45; Windsor, 70; Lebanon, N. H., 90 ; 
Haverhill, 125; Lancaster, 175; and to the Canada Xina, 
about 225 miles. 

1 
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RAILROAD ROUTE FROM BOSTON TO BURLING- 
TON, VT., VIA FITCHBURG, BRATTLEBORO', BEL- 
LOWS' FALLS, AND RUTLAND. 

The Fitckburg Railroad, 50 miles in length, is the firtt 
link in this line of travel towards Lake Champlaio. At 
Fitchbnrg commences the Vermont and MassackutettB RaiU 
road, extending in a circuitous direction, westward to Brat* 
tieboro*, Vt From Brattleboro' it is proposed to eoustnict a 
railroad on the west side of Connecticut river to fellows' 
Falls ; there uniting with the Cheshire Railroad,' extencBng 
southeast through Keene, N. H., to the Vermont ajnd IMfaan- 
chusetts Railroad at Ashburnham, Mass., — ^thus forming tw6 
lines of railroads from the latter place to the Cobnecticnt 
river. 

The Rutland and Burlington Railroad, 117 miles in 
length, when finished, will tsomplete the line of railroads, by 
this route, from Boston to Burlington ; a total distaiice of 
221 miles. 

Passenger cars leave Boston several times daily, Sundays 
excepted, from the d^iot near the Warren Bndge, passing 
through Charlestown and West Cambridge. At the latter 
place, the Lexington and West Cambridge Railroad, 7 
miles in length, conmiences and runs to Lexington, a dis- 
tance of 11 miles from Boston. This piace will long be' re- 
membered as being the spot where the first battle was fouglft, 
and successful resistance was made to British oppression, at 
the commencement of thQ war of the revcdutioin. Jn the 
year 1799, a monument was erected on the village green, 
near the church, and on the site of the battle-ground, com- 
memorating the event, which took place April 19th, 1775. 

After passing through Caml>ridge, the Fitchburg Railroad 

runs in a northwest direction, through Watertown, (where is 

a branch railroad, 4 miles long,) Waltham, Weston, Lincoln* 

Concofd, Acton, Roxboro', Llttteton, Groton, Shirley,- and 

Leommster to Fitchburg. 
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CoNOORD, Mass., S&inile^ from Boston, is sitttatdd on a river 
of the same name. This is «n ancient place^ being the first 
inland settlement in the colony <of Massaehusetts Bay. The 
eariy settlers took an active part in the prosecution of the 
war against King Philip, in 1675-6, and on the 19th of 
April, 1775, one century afterwards, their descendants faced 
and reptilsed King George's trqpps, who had been sent out 
from Boston by Creneral Gage, for the purpose of seizing a 
quantity of military stores which were deposited h6re by the 
pniviiice ; they were met at the North bridge, at which 
spot the fint regular and efl^tual resistance was made to 
the British thwps. The enemy retreated to Lexington, pur- 
sued by the Americans. This afi&ir resulted in the British 
having 65 killed uid 180 wounded, while the Americans lost 
50 killed and 34 wounded. 

GmoTOV, 35 miles from Boston, by railroad, is a beautiful 
and flourishing town. The village of Groton, 3^ miles north 
of the railitwd depots is handsomely situated on an extensive 
and regular swell of land, commanding a delightful pano- 
ramic view of the surrounding country. Through this town 
will pass the Woreester and Nashua Railroad, 46 miles in 
length. There is also fink^ed and in operation the Stony 
Brook Railroad, extending from the Fitehburg Railroad to 
North Chelmsford, on the Merrimack river, and the Peter- 
boro* and Shirley Railroad, finished from Groton to Town- 
send, 13 miles. 

FrrcBBuao, 50 miles •frt>m Boston, 68 from Brattleboro', 
and 64 from Bellows' Falls, by railroad routes, is pleasantly 
Htoated on the west branch of Nashua river, here a^rding an 
extensive and constant water-power. In the immediate vi- 
cinity of the village is an immense quarry of excelleut granite. 
Thia is a very flourishing place, and exhibits in a striking 
manner, the efieci of railroads and water-power on the in- 
crease, wealth, and respectability of many of the inland towns 
of New England. 
. Tba Vermont and ManachawtU RaxVpfwid.^ «sA ^'^ 
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BRATTLBBORO' BELLOWS* FALLS. 



Cheshire Rtiilroadf uniting with the lattor at Ashburmbam, 
10 miles from Fitchburg, form two imes of raiUoad-traTBl 
to the valley of the Connecticut , river, — ^thet« intenectfaig 
with other Unes of railroads running north and west to Lake 
Champlain and Canada. 

Brattleboro*, Vt, is situated on the west side of Con- 
necticut river, 105 miles west from Boston, by railroad route, 
and 76 miles east of Albany. This is a beautiful and flouriph- 
ing place, and for business and wealth, is surpassed by few 
villages in the state. Several railroads, now in the ooone of 
construction! will so(mi unite Brattlel^rc/ with the upper and 
lower section of Connecticut valley, .as, weU as Boston and 
Burlington, Vt x . . 

Brujows* Falub, Vt, 114 miles^ northwest of Boston, kf. 
railroad route, is delightfully situated on the west bttik Oif 
the Connecticut river, where are rapicte and fidls of great 
interest ; the river above, which is about 350 feet wide, ia 
here compressed into a channel of 16 feet, and^ descends by 
successive pitches, 44 feet, in the course of half a ipilLo. A 
canal has been cut in the rock on the west ..side, aroond 
these falls, three-quarters of a mile long, with 9 loeka^ 
through which boats pass. A hndge passes over the Con- 
necticut here, suj^rted in the middle l>y a huge rock ; it 
was built in 1785, is 365 feet long, and aSarda a view of the 
river which is wildly picturesque. 

RAILROAD ROUTE 

FROM BOSTON TO BfiLLOWS* FALLS, VT., VIA FITCHBURS, MAM. 
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' The village of Keens, halfshiie of' Cheshire coulnty, N. 
. H., is pleasantly Mtuated on a |)hun, a UtUe back from the 
east bank of. the Adiuelot river ; it is 92 miles northwest 
froqi Boston by railroad route, and 48 west-southwest from 
Concord, the capital of the state. It contains a court-house 
and jail, a. bank, two or three churohes, and several mills and 
manufactories. 

Windsor, Vt, is delightfully situated on the west side of 
the Connecticut river, 26 miles above Bellows' Falls. The 
village contains 3 churohes, a court-house, a seipinary for 
young gentlemen and ladies, a bank, a state prison, 10 or 15 
stores, and several public houses.- Many of the private houses 
are elegant, surrounded by beautiful trees and shrubbery. 
Here commences the Vermont Central Railroad, extending 
to Burlington, through Montpelier, a distance of 115 miles. 

Ateutney MHmtain, in the southwest part of the town of 
Windsor, is well worthy the attention of those who take de- 
light in the neh and diveisified prospects afibrded from moun- 
tain sununitB. It is elevated 3,320 feet above tide-water, 
•nd 3,116' above Connecticut river, at Windisor bridge.. The 
Indian name of this eminence is said to be Cas-ead-nac, 
meaning a peaked mountain with steep sides. 

Rtrn«AND, Vt., 166 miles northwest of Boston, by railroad 
route, and 60 miles south of Burlington, is pleasantly situated 
on elevated ground. The village, the capital of Rutland 
county, contains a court-house and jail a bank, 3 churches, 
15 stores, and about 150 dwelling-houses, and is a place of 
considerable trade, being surrounded by a rich section of 
country. 

Bennington, Vt., is handsomely situated in the south part of 
the state, surrounded by a fertile soil. It contains a court- 
house, being a halfshire of Bennington county, a church, an 
academy, and many neat dwellings. In August, 1777, 
General Btark, with 800 Green Mountain boys, defeated a 
mperior Inroe of the British under ColotkibV ^vossv^ ^\s^ ^^^ 
we&t holder of this town. It was cVitt!\fjwAVu Yl^^^*^"^*^- 
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ning Wentworth, then governor of New Haiq]Mliir», afttff 
whom it was named, and was settled in 1761. Iran ora, 
yellow ochre, and marble are found here, and large qom- 
titles of iron have been made. Population in 1840, 3,429. 

MxDDLBBURY, chartered in 1761, the capital ci Addisoii 
eounty, stands on Otter Greek, the falls of which aflhrd «x- 
tensive water-power* The village contains a coait-hoiiae 
and jail, 5 churches, a bank, and several extensive mann* 
faeturing establishments. Here is a marble quarry, whkh 
aSoids some of .the finest statuary marble, and is exteoaiyely 
wrought for various puipose& It is the seat of Middlehur^ 
College, which was founded in 1800, and has a presideiit 
ftud 7 profesBOFB. The commencement is on the third 
Wednesday in August There are two college edifi oc s 
one of them of stoue^ 106 feet long, 40 feet wide, aad 4 
stories high, contatoing 48 rooms for studentSi Population 
in 1840« 3«162. . 

VsROKNNKS, Vt, th^ only city in the state» lieaat the head of 
navigation, on Otter Creek, 7 miles fiiom its entrance into 
Lake Champlain. Vessels of 300 tons may eome to iie 
wharf, and M'DonoughV fleet, by whioh the victory ^ 
Cumberland Head was gamed, September 11th, 1814, was 
fitted but here. Fort Caasin, at the mouth oi the creek, de- 
fends th^ entrance. It was attacked during the late war, 
by the British, in the hope of destroying the vessels then 
lying in the harbor. The city was incorporated in 1788, and 
now ctmtains three chunshes, a bank, several manufactories, 
and many neat dwellings. Pq>ulation m 1840, 1,017. The 
Otter Creek at this place, descends to the lake level by a 
fall of 37. feet, furnishing a great amount of water-power, on 
which are extensive iron works, the ore for which is nhtniiwd 
at Monkton, not far distant, and in the neigfaboihood of n^iieh 
Is also an extensive deposite of proeelain clay. 

BuBXJNGTON, 82 miles from Whitehall, and 7^ miles fipon 
SL John% Canada, by steamboat route, is delightfully aitnated 
ca BurlingUm Bay, on the easft ^ove o^ <\«i^Kft CJ^suGGCfpMa^ 
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and Is the most important place in the state. It possenes a 
convenient and safe harbor for steamboats and lake craft. 
The United Stateii goremment have here erected a break- 
water, which protects the shipping from westerly winds, and is 
a great addition to the security of the harb(^. In 1840, it 
edntained a popnlation of 4,721 inhabitants ; the Univerrity 
of Veimont, founded in 1791, occupying four spacious edifices, 
and- having a medical school attached to it; the Episcopal 
institute, a tsonrt-house and jail, 7 churches of different de- 
nominations, an academy, and 2 female seminaries, 3 bank- 
ing-houses, several well>4iept hotels, and a number of stores 
of different kinds, besides several factories and mills, and 
ahnost every kind of mechanic establishments. About 1^ 
miles distant, on the falls of the Onion river, is a thriving 
manufacturing place, calt^ Winboski, Where are located 
•everal large factories and milk. s ^^ 

Burlington is no doubt destined rapidly to- Increase in 
wealth and population, from the fact of here centering sev- 
eral important lines of railroad, travel, extending from Bos- 
ton by two routes, through Montpelier, and through Rut- 
land. It is intended to extend thia raihnad communication 
across Lake Champlain, running north to St John's, Can., 
and west to Ogdensburgfa, N. Y.« — thus connecting Buriing- 
ton and Boston with the St Lawrence river, and the great 
lakes of North America. 

Its adviemtages are now great, and its situation most beau- 
tiful, overiooking the lake, with its bays, islands, and ad- 
jacent scenery — the passing steamboats and other vesselig — 
and possesses a beauty of location probably unsuipasBed by any 
other place in the Union. In trade and commerce it is 
closely allied with the intensts of the state of New York. 
Steamboats stop here daily, on their route from Whitehall to 
St John's, Can. ;. a steamboat also plies from this place to 
Port Kent, on the opposite side of the lake, a distance of 10 
miles, and thence to Plattsborgh^ 2S iwtoa. 
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The priocipal Hotels in Burlington are — the American Ho- 
tel, the Exchange Hotel, and the Pearl-Street Honse. 

TravellerB wishiAg to visit Mansfield Mountaint 20 miles 
northeast of Burlington, or the CameV* Hump, in the town 
of Huntington, about the same distance in a southeast direc- 
tion, can easily obtain conveyances to either of the above 
romantic resorts. Frtmi the summits of both are obtained 
beautiful and sublime views of the sniromiding country and 
Lake Champlain ; said to fully equal the prospect from the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire, The Stage ifoad 
and Railroad route, between Burlington and Montpdier, roiia 
near the base of the latter mountain. 

MoNTPELiKR, 40 miles east of Burlingtcm, is haAdsomely 
sitoated on a plain of moderate extent, at . the junction of 
the north, and south branches of Winooski, or Onion liver, 
and is surrounded by elevated hills, some of which rise ab- 
ruptly from the plain. The road over the Green Monntains, 
which passes through this place, encounters no hi^ hilb, 
and thus rendeis Montpelier a great thoroughfare. T^ 
village being the capital of Vermont, contains the State- 
House, which is an elegant granite building; a conrt-hoase 
and jail ; 4 churches ; 22 stores, and several weU-kept public 
houses. The populatioQ^is about 2,000. . 

The villages of Vermont, are for the most part deHghtfiiUy 
situated, the whole state being celebrated for its salubrity, 
and for the industry and thrift o;f its people. 



THE GREEN MOUNTAINS. 

" Ha.il, land of Green Mountains ! whose valleys and streams 
Are as fair as the muse ever pictured in dreaufs ; 
Where the stranger oft sighs with emotion sincere,— 

' Ah, would that my own native home had been here ! 

Hail, land of the lovely, the equal, the brave, 
Never trod by the foe, never tilled by the slave ; 
Where the lore of the world to the hamlet Is broui^t. 
And speech is as free as the lAntona of thouf^t.** 
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STEAMBOAT AND RAILROAD ROUTEf 
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STAGE ROUTE 

FROM BURUNGTOIf, VT., TO PORTLAtfD.) MB., VIA WHITE 

MOUNTAINS. 
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N. B. Usual time from Burlington to Portland, 3i days. 
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RAILROAD ROUTE FROM B08T0N TO BURLING- 
TONy VT^ VIA CONCORDp N. H. 

This railroi^ line of travel, numing in a borthweet di- 
rection throogii MasBachuBetts and New Hampehire, is des- 
tined soon to fonn one of the ffetX lines of travel to extend 
throogh Vermont to Burlington, Ogdensburgh, N. Y., and 
MootreaJ, Canada. Already is one branch of this extended 
.line finished to the Connecticut Tiver, by means of the 
Northern Railroiid, running from Concord to West Lebanon, 
.and the Botton, Concord, and Montreal Railroad m fast 
extending flieir rails towards the Canada Ime in a more 
northeHy course. 

Passengers journeying over this route, leave Boston from 
the! depot in Lowell-street, passing over the Boston andLow- 
eU RaUroa4i 26 miles in length. Usual time, 1 hoar. 
-The stof^Mng-places on the route are — Ea»t Cambridge, I 
mile ; Medford, 5 miles f 'South Wobum, 7^ miles ; Wobum, 
10 miles; Wilmington, 15 miles; BiUerica and Tewkeobufy, 
•19 miles ; £010022, 36 miles. 

From Sonth Wobum, a branch railroad extends 2 miles to 
Wobum Centre, and at Wilmington^ there is a branch rail- 
road nniting with the Boston arid Maine Railroadr^ihvm 
formmg a direct line of travel from the latter depot to Port- 
land, Me. 

The Boston and LoweU RaUroad m one oi the best con- 
stmcted in the comitry — ^bemg finished with a double track, 
on which are laid 56 lb. T rails, throu^out its whole length, 
and the ears nm reg^laiiyxup aa one track, and down oa 
the other. 

The City of Lowell, 26 miles northwest fimm. BosUm, 
stands on the south side of the Merrimack river, behiw Pbw- 
tueket iaHs, and the junetion of Coneoid river. This place 
dates iti origin only 25 years back, and ^«1 \sl^^i«ij^&ew«s^ 
nmnben^ it abwdj rankB as thft aoeaaii csX^ 
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setts. It itf a remarkable place, aud well deserves tlie uame 
of the " Manchester of Amevica." 

The water-power at Lowell i» very exteueive and easily 
available. It is furnished by a canal 60 feet wide, 8 feet 
deep; and a mile and a half in length, comiiMndng at the 
head of Pawtucket falls, which have a descent of about 30 
feet By locks at its outlet, it forms a beatable paoiage 
around the falls in the Merrimac. Fh>m the main caaal, 
the water is carried by lateral canals to the mills and manur 
iactories, where it, is used, aud is then discharged into the 
river below. "* 

Many cities and irillages, in different parts of the Union, 
have, in a few years, by the aid of water-poWer, csapital, on- 
terprise, and skill, sprung up from nothing, and grown with a 
▼igor and rapidity that is truly suiprising ; but Lowell it is 
believed outstrips- them all. In 1831, it was a rogged, bar- 
ren spot, inhabited by only a few families. In 1826, it was 
inoorporated as a town, and in 1836, it obtained the charter 
of a city. The population m 1830, was 6,474; in 1840, 
30,796 ; showing an increase in ten years, of 14,333. The 
present population of Lowell, (1847,) is SOfiOO. Vahmtioii 
of Real Estate, $9,406,104 ; valuatioa of Personal Ertate, 
$5,233,686 ; total valuation, $U,e29,790. 

The statistics of Lowett m 1847, ftunish fiusti that may be 
ctf interest: 

*' There are now in this flourishing New England city, 
twelve manufacturing corporations, having an aggregate 
capita] stock of $13,110,000, and emptying 13,630 hands, 
whose Weekly wages, clear of boar4» amount to $36,446 
Tiiere are two institutions for savmg*— the Lowell and the 
City — ^where their operatives depodted during the year end- 
ing April 90, 1847, $836,305; three Banks, havfaig an ag- 
gregate capital of $900,000 ; and a Mutual Insnranoe Coni* 
pany, vdiich has been highly mtocamSffk in its opemtioa& 
7%0 penosm em^Gj^ in the aofveraJ manufiMstnring oatab- 
imbmeatM here aocMi to a liVnax^ sftl jiM^ ^Kteona^VslM^^. 
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iug to the city. A haepital has also beeu established for the 
sick and disabled. The, Tarious Stories produce weekly 
an aggre^te of 1,920,900 yards of cotton and 27,831 of 
woollen fabrics, in which 683,000 pounds of the raw material 
are consumed." Besidee these, there are in Lowell exton- 
sive Powder Mills, a Flannel MUl, Blanket Mill, BatUng 
Mill, Foundry, Paper Miil, Bleaching, Cord and Whip Fac- 
t(Hy, Planing MachinOr Reed Machine, Grist and Saw Mills, 
■emptying a capital of $500,000 euid 500 workmen. 

Besidee its manufacturing establishments, Lowell possesses 
some fine publi6 buildings. Mechanics* Hall, a costly brick 
edifice, was erected by the Mechianics' Association, an in- 
corporated institution, owning a handsome library and a fine 
. mineralo^cal cal^et, which, ti^ther with a reading-rbom, 
is always open to the puUic. There are also other institu- 
tions, and a great number of schools; 15 or 20 churches, 
many of them handsome edifices ; several well-kept hotels, 
and aboat 200 stores of difibreut kinds. 

The Indian name of this place was Wam$it, the seat of 
a tribe of praying Indians, at the breaking out of Philip's 
war, in 1765. Its present name was given in honor of 
Francis C. Iiowell, of Boston, distinguished for successful efiSnts 
to introduce the cotton manufacture into the United States. 

The principal Hotels in Lowell are— the American House, 
City Hotel, Merrimac House, and Wariimgton House. 

Nashua, N.. H... 15 miles north of LoweU, is situated on 
the west side of Merrimac river, immediately north of the 
mouth of Nashua river. This place contains 8 diurdies, 
several public houses, 40 er 50 stores, and many ^gaAt 
dwelUngs. Here terminates the Nashua and IdneeU Rail* 
road, and commences the Concord Railroad, 

The City of Manchester, 57 mfles north fiwm Bostoi^ 
and 17 south of Concord, is a large and thrivmg manufiidtmv 
ing place, situated on the east side of the Merrimac river 
It received its charter in 1846, and uajw «»DiuiixD» '«^wR^> 
15,000 i^babitants. The tirec Vvwe 
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power, and diffiarent kinds of manufacturing .'» extemiyely 
carried on, giving employment to several thousand operativea. 

CoNOORO, distant 74 miles from Boston, by railroad, lies 
on^the west aide of the Merrimac river, wheto are three 
bridges. This is the cafntal of -the state of New Hampshire, 
and a place of conaderable importance. The village eon- 
tams about 8,000 inhabitants ; a state-house of hewn granite ; 
, a'state asylum for the Insane ; a state prison 70 by 36 feet, 
a solid structure also of granite ; a court4iou0e ; 10 diurches, 
10 hotehr^md taverns, and about 40 stores. The falls ui the 
Merrimac, and the locks at this place, create a vast water* 
power, whidi is extensively used for manufacturing p^rpo8es. 
By means of artificial navigation fat boats, eflfected by dams, 
locks, and canals above I#owell, the Middlesex Canal bdow, 
■and the Concord Railroad, a speedy eommunicaticm is formed 
with BoetbotOi where the extensive trade of this section of 
country centres. 

The principal Hotels in Conccvd are—the Ameriean Ho- 
tel, Eagle C€£S6e House, and Fhcenix Hotel 



RAILROAD ROUTf ^ROM CONCORD TO BURLINQ- 

TON, VT. 

, The Northern^ Railroad, of New Hampshire, extending 
irom the capital of the state to West Lebanon, on the Con- 
necticnt river, is 69 miles in length. It was finished in 
November, 1847, at a cost of about (^,000,000. 

The following remarks, by the Hon. Danid Webster, 
delivered on the opening of this railroad, are given as an iIIqs- 
tration^of the importance of this great work, in connection 
■with other railroads new in progress of construction. 

<' This Northern Railroad w^as destine^ to be connected 

mtb two other ipads of "vast itfiportanee, eadi having Mon- 

trmd £ar ita ead. . The one wofiAd ttiN«iMN«xn»Qa^Y«BBB^ 
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Montpelier, and proceeding along the valley of the Winooeki 
to Lake Champlain, while the other would extend itaelf up 
the vaUey of the PasBumpeic. £ach, for the present, has its 
terminns at Montreal. So that the traveller from the At- 
lantic coast, arriving at Lebanon, might have a choice to 
n^ake between tiie routebi 

<* Barlingt<Mi and Montreal had been spoken of as the termini 
of the Northern Railroad. Biit in pomt of fact, this was. a 
mere Imk, a part of a Ime of land navigation, by steam, finom 
Boston to Ogdensbnrgfa, and thence, by land and water, to 
the great west" 

This road passes through a very interesting section of 
country, and is no doubt destined to be a favorite line of 
travel with the tourist, seeking health and pleasure. The 
summit cut in Orange is a work of great interest and labor. 
This cut is through solid granite for the distance of a quarter 
of a mile, and in some places thirty feet deep. The ex- 
treme summit is about seven hundred feet above the level at 
Concord, and five hundred above that at Lebanon. 



ROUTE FROM CONCORD TO MONTREAL, VIA BOS- 
TON, CONCORD, AND MONTREAL RAILROAD. 

Tms is another grefit line of travel, extending from Con- 
cord, N. H., across the Merrimac river, at the upper part of 
the village, near what is called the Federal Bridge, thence 
up the valley of the river on the high table-lands, through 
Canterbury and Northfield, to Sanbomton Bridge, 18 miles, 
where it will strike the valley of the Winnipiseogee river. 
Hero is a water-power of groat value^ cpming from Lake 
Winnipiseogee. From the bridge, the road diverges fhnn a 
direct line, in an easterly direction, to Meredith Bridoe, 
27 miles from Concord. This is a place of very considerable 
importance. It is directly ai the outlet of the lake, and p9s- 
sesses a water-power capane of carrYin^ Aft ji^ ^\fiS^s»\ 
and is airoady a large and thnvm^ N^\««a. lfiwst^^^^»«^ 
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the road rtuis alon^ the borders of the lake watem to MsKiDiTit 
ViLLAGB, a plac^ of considerable businefls, with good water- 
power. Thence it follows the borders of the great lake and 
its tribntaries to Holderness Village, another mannfactor- 
mg and business place. ' From this village the road refiomei^ 
a direct line towards Canada. The odrve towards the lake 
is made in order to accommodate the country bordering there- 
on, and the large water-power which it furnishes. . 

After leaving Holderness Village, the road is to strike 
across the Pemigewasset river, a main In^nch of the Mer- 
rimac, at Union Bridge, so called, and follow the valley of 
the river up to Plymouth, the hal&hire town of Grafton 
county, and a place of ia good deal of business ; and it has 
also in its immediate vicinity considerable water-power. 
F^tMD Plymouth, the road runs up the Baker's river, which 
here enters the Pemigewasset nearly at right angles tnm 
the west, through Rumney and Wentworth, to Warren, 
where it strikes the Oliverian river, which it follows through 
a sort of notch m the mountains, io Haverhill, a beautiful 
village and a hdfshire town, on the Connecticut river. 

From Haverhill, the road is expected to cross to Welle 
River Village, on the Vermont side ; and thence through the 
valley of the Connecticut, to the piouth of Passumpsic ; and 
up that river through Bamet, St. Johnsbnry, Lyndon, &c., 
in a direct northerly course towards Stanstead/Can., through 
the entire length of Caledonia county, one of the very richest 
agricultural districts of Vermont 

This railroad tnust accommodate a very large amount of 
way travel. The stage-coaches which run over portions of 
this road, are now among the best patronised in the state of 
New Hampshire. It will also accommodate the increasing 
hundreds who yeariy visit the beautiful scenery of Lake 
Winnipiseogee, the grand and unique scenery of the White 
Hills, and of the Franconia N^h. When finished, it will 
fimuah the most direct and unobstructed oommunication at 
a// aeaBons of the year, between BoaJtow Mk^'NlwDiXTO^X. 
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RAILROAD AND STAGE ROUTE 

VROM CONCORDj N. H., TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, tlA FRAN- 

CONIA NOTCH. 



STOPPING FLAOXe. 



COHCOBD, 

Franklin, fty ro^rooi, 

Bristol, " i 

PlymoHth, bjf stagey 

Thornton, " 

Flume House," 

Franoonia Notcb,. do., 

Bethlehem, do., •••• 

Mount Washington Houses . ••• 
Summit of Momit Washington, 



Miki. 


From 
Concord. 



18 


ig 


13 


31 


11 


42 


13 


64 


IS 


06 


5 


71 


9 


80 


14 


94 





103 



FromWhitev 
Moantahw. 



103 
85 
78 
01 
49 
37 
33 
38 
9 




N. B. The Boston, Concord, tmd Montreal Rmbroad when finished to 
Haverhill, will form one of the most desirable routes to the White 
Mountains 



RAILROAD ROUTE 

FROM CONCORD TO WEST I^BANON, N. H. 



STOPPING PLACES. 



Concord, 

West Concord, •.• 

Fisherville, 

Boscowen, 

North Boscowen, 

Franklin. 

East Andover, ...• 

Andover, 

West Andover, ••• 

Danbury 

Grafton, 

Canaan, 

Enfield, 

East Lebanon, ... 

Lebanon. 

West Lebanon, . . 



MUm. 


From 


From West 


Concord. 


Lebaomi. 
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60 


3 


66 


3 


6 


63 


3 
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13 


56 
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5 
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4 


38 


41 


3 


30 


39 
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6 


43 


37 


8 


50 


19 


7 


W 


13 


3 


60 


9 


4 


64 


5 


« 


09 






The Stage route from Lebanon to the White Mountains, extends 
up the beautiful valley of the Connecticut to Haverhill, 31 miles ; 
thence to Littleton and the Hills, a fottYv«i ^fK»»»& ^ <«^3ffs«!& *^ 
miles. 
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Lebanon, N. H., is handsomely situated on the Masconey 
river, where are falls, 4 miles east of Coimecticut river. 
West Lebanon is situated on the east side of Connecticut 
river, where terminates the Northern Railroad of New . 
Hampshire. A canal here passes round the falls in the Con- 
necticat, and a bridge crosses the stream to Hartford, Yt, 
situated at the month of White river. The Vermont Central 
Railroad runs up the valley of the latter stream towards 
Mon^)elier and Burlington, Vt. > 

Hanover, 4 miles above West Lebanon, is pleasantly sitn- 
ated about half a mile back from the 6ast bank of the Con- 
necticut river, opposite to Norwich, Vt, with which it is con- 
nected by a bridge. Dartmouth College, in the village of 
Hanover, is an old and respectable institution, founded in 1770. 
It is governed by a president and 15 professors or instructoxs, 
including the Medical School attached to it ; its annual com- 
mencement is held on the last Thursday in July 



RAILROAD AND STAGE ROUTE 

FROM CONCORD, N. H., TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, VIA CENTRE 

HARBOR AND CONWAT. 



si'OFPINO PLACBS. 



(4 

ii 



Concord, 

Sanbomton Bridge, 6y railroad, 

Meredith Bridge, 

Meredith Village, 

Centre Harbor, by stage, 

Mooltonboro', " 

Sandwich, " 

South Tamworth, " 

Tamworth, 

Eaton, 

Conway, 

North Conway, 

Mount Crawford House, do., 

WiUey House, do., 

Crawrord's Notch House, do» 



« 



Mike. 
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3 
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From 
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76 
94 
100 
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61 
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54 
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44 

87 

31 

Sd 

8 
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Havkreill, N. H., the semi-capital of Ghrafton ooimty, ii 
atuated on the east side of the Coimec^c\]X Twet, «&. \Ke 



WINNIPI8SOOBE LAKE. ^1 

proposed tenniiiatioii of the Bo9ton, Concord, und Montreal 
Railroad, where it unites with the Connecticut and Pm- 
mimpeic River Railroad, extending north towards the Can- 
ada Line. 



flOUTES FROM CONCORD TO THE WHITE MOUN- 
TAINS. 

The traveller, on starting from Boston, will find the roates 
leading throngh Concord, N. H., to .the White Mountains, the 
most direct and speedy lines of traveU- He can taiie the 
route to Concord, N. H., hy railroad, and thence to Centre 
Haabor, on the shore of that most beautiful of lakes, the 
Winnipiseogee, (pronounced ¥y the Indians, Winnepesaukee,) 
the same day. And the next day, by coaoh, to Conway, and 
through the mountains to the Notch. 

Another route, and in sonie respects a mora pleasant one, 
will carry the traveller through Plymouth, where he will rest 
the first night from Boston ; and on through the Franconia 
Notch to Fabyan's and Crawford's, and so down through the 
Notch by Conway and Centre Harbor, to Concord again. 

Still another route from Concord by the Northern Rail- 
road, will carry the traveller throngh Lebanon to Hanover ; 
and thence up the Connecticut river, through Lime, Orford, 
Haverhill, Bath, to Littleton ; and thence to the White Hills. 
Or, if he prefers, he can strike the Connecticut at Haverhill, 
throngh Bristol or Plymouth. 

Winnipiseogee Lake, situated about 40 miles northeast of 
Concord, is one of the most beautiful and picturesque sheets 
of water in the United States. It is irregular in its form, 
being about 22 miles long, and from one to ten miles broad. 
The water is remarkably pure and very deep, fed eztennvely 
by springs at its bottom. Its winding shoAss, projecting points, 
its multiplied idands, and its beautifiii snrroiin!da»s^xs)Ss«s&a&saBv 
scenery, combine to foirm an whwwkJA^.^ ^ T^sftesBwwK??*^ 
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grandeur trasurpassed by the far-faaied lakes of Scotland^ or 
periiape any other part of the world. Thi» lake is 473 feet 
above the level of the sea ; its outlet flows southwest into the 
Merrimac river, opposite Franklin, affording an iminenae 
amount of water-power. 

Red Mountain, near Centre Harbor, 1,500 feet high, is 
accessible for about two-thirds of the way in a carriage* 
From the top, there is an extensive and sublime prospect of 
distant mountains and surrounding country ; Winnipiseogee 
Lake, with its numerous islands, bays, and the hills which 
rise from its border, including Ossipee on the northeast, Gun- 
stock on the south, and a semicircular mountain at the 
termination <yf the lake on the southeast ^ Ihe whole forming' 
a vast billowy ocean of lofty mountains, with their grand m- 
tersecting curves, exhibiting a complete panorama of the 
grandest mountain scenery imaginaUe. 

Centre Harbor, 41 miles from Concord, is delightfully 
atuated on the north end of Winnipiseogee Lake, where is 
to be found a well-kept public house, much frequented during 
warm weather by gay and fashionable visiters. 

Alton, situated at the south end of the above laket is dis- 
tant by steamboat route, 20 miles from Goitre Harbor. A 
stage route extends from Alto^ to Dover, N. H., a Anther 
distance of 28 miles. 

On leaving Centre Harbor, the stage road leading io the 
White Mountains ruiva in a northeast direction to Conway, 
71 miles from Concord. Here commences the magnificent 
view of ipountain scenery, which increases in interest as tiie 
traveller approaches the Notch in this direction. 



Pltmodth, 43 miles from Conc<»nl, on the direct lonto 
towards Fr^netmUt Notch, is a pleasant place, situated oa. 
ihe wBtt aide of Pemigewasset river, surrounded by a highly 
piotarmique and rich section o$ country. 



THE FLUME — FRANC ONIA NOTCH. 9^ 

The Flume HousBi in the town of Linodn, 34 mfles from 
Flymouthy is in the vicinity of the Fhime, the Pool, and the 
Bann, all of which are worthy of a visit 

The Flume, so called from its resemblance to the flame 
of a mill, is a deep chasm or channel, extending down the 
side of the mountain some 1,500 feet ; the channel, or ispace 
between the walls, varying from 10 to 20 feet in width. 
Near the centre of this chasm is a huge rock, of many tons 
weight, suspended against the sides of the chasm, about 30 
feet above the water. Confined within these narrow walls, 
rashes down over its rocky bed an impetuous' mountain tor- 
rent, with deafening roar. Still lower down the stream 
spreads out to greater width, and rapidly, though silently 
flows over broad sheets of granite, q[>arkling in the rays of 
the noonday sun. This is called the Cascade, 

The Pool is another object of great interest, about half a 
mile from the Flume House. Here the Pemigewasset, rush- 
ing over its rocky bed, has formed a pool of about 25 feet in 
depth. The stream, eddying round, has worn the granite 
walls at its base into a circular form, which walls rise to the 
height of nearly 80 feet 

The Bonn, situated by the roadside, about one mile above 
the Flume House, is a round, deep cavity in the solid rock, 
formed by the action of the stream. 

Franconia Notch, 71 miles from Concord, has of late 
become an interesting place of resort The Lafayette HouMe, 
situated at the base of the mountain of that name in the v 
Notch, is kept in the best style by Mr. S. C. Gibbs, a .very 
worthy and attentive landlord. 

" The traveller is here awe-struck at the works of the Al- 
mighty. There are precipices of rocks on the east aide of 
the Notch, which rise to the height of several thousand feet. 
The first object of interest that is shown the traveller, is the 
' Old Man of the Mountain,* which is oiie of the most ex- 
traordinary phenomena of nature that any one can^ixnAJ^B^os^^ 
being a profile of an old maiC% Yve^ Wi ^«k tsassass^. ^ "^^^ 
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west mountain, where he has sat in solemn and silent- 
grandeur for ages, and striking the beholder with wonder and' 
astonishment at nature's handiwork. At the foot of this 
mountain, near the roadside, is a most picturesque sheet of 
water, adding beauty to the scene, as, mirtor-like, it reflects 
the foliage and mountam scenery on its quiet surface.'* 

Echo Lake^ half a mile north of the hotel, is also a bean- 
tifol and romantic sheet of water, being the head source or 
the Pemigewasset river. 

Mount Lafayette, about 20 miles southwest' of Mount 
Washington, b the first elevated peak that is reached on 
this route; the.suminitj about 700 feet less than the latter, 
is more difficult of ascent, yet it is often visited by strangers 
stopping at the hotelj being three or four miles distant in an 
easterly direction. ^ 

The ascent to Mount Lafayette is thus described. " The 
bridle road, or fpotpath, extends for about 3 miles from the 
hotel to the summit, for the most part uniformly steep ; the 
ascent for the first two miles being through a thick forest oT 
hemlock, spruce, &c. Higher up, the mountain is encom- 
passed with a zone, about half a mile in width, covered with 
stunted trees ; above the upper edge of this zone, which is 
about half a mile from the top, trees and shrubs disappear. 
The summit is composed chiefly of bare rocks, partly in. 
large masses, and partly broken into small pieces. The view 
from the top is exceeding grand ; although it is not so ele- 
vated or extensive as that from Mount Washington, yet 
owing to its situation being more central as it respects this 
mountainous region, it is not inferior either in beauty or 
grandeur." 

Leaving Franconia, the tourist can proceed direct to the- 
White Mountains, 23 miles distant, — passing through Bethle- 
hem, or continue north through the pleasant villages of Lit- 
tleton, Lancaster, and Colebrook, to the *' DixviUe Notch,** 
a'taated between Colebrook and Errol—one of the most sub- 
Jlme places in New Hampshire. Il » a '^«s^, ^ip \»Vw^«a 
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<die mountains compoBod of slate-stone laid up pyramidieally 
>80ine hundreds of feet high on each side, very much after 
■the fashion of the Giant's Causeway in Ireland. The place, 
•although some distance to the north, and not extensively v^ 
Jcnown, is yet visited hy a great many lovers of natural 
scenery. 



The White Mountains of New Hampshiroi are situated in 
the county of Coos, in the north part of the state, - distant 
•about 100 miles from Concord,, in a.Jiortheriy directi<»i, and 
about the same distance from Portland, Me. Thiey are also 
•approached by, tourists from Burlington, via Montpelier and 
Littleton, and from PcHrtsmouth, N. H. The road from thB 
latter place passing in the vicinity of several picturesque 
lakes, the largest of which is Winmpiaeogee Lake, on which 
runs a steamboat from Alton to Centre Harbor, a distance of 
20 miles. 

The Portland route, since the completion of the railroad to 
Bostra, is another expeditious and charming journeys-pass- 
ing throi^h several thriving villages on the seaboard, and 
£rom Portland, proceeding by stage, in a northwest direction 
to the mountains. 

The different modes of conveyance and variety of routes, 
afford the traveller an opportunity of approaching this region 
by one road and returning by another-— thus mcreasing the 
interest of the excursion. 

"The Indian name of these mountains, accordm^ to Dr 
Belknap, was Agiocoekook. An ancient tradition prevailed 
among the savages, that a deluge once overspread tiie land, 
and destroyed every human being, except a single powow • 
and his wife, who sheltered themselves in these elevated 
regions, and thus preserved the race from extermination. 
The fancy of the natives peopled this mountain, with beings 
of a superior rank, who were invisible to the hmxuuak «^^> 
but sometimes indicated ttkeVi \nrai«tt&« \>i \«DK^«fc»^^'^«*^=^ 
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they were believed to control with absolate authority. T|io 
■ayageB, therefore, nevpr attempted to asceiid the Bummit^ 
deeming the attempt periloas, and sacceflB impossible. But 
they frequented the defiles and environs of the mooBtainr 
and of course propagated many extravagant descriptionii of 
its appearance ; declaring, among other things equally credi- 
ble, that they had seen carbuncles at immense heights, which, 
in the darkness of night, shone with the most brilliant and 
dazzling splendor. ' 

" These mountains are the highest in New England ; and, if 
w% except the Rocky mountains, they are the most lofty of any 
inihe United States. Their great elevation hsm always rendered 
them exceedingly interesting both to the aboriginal inhalnt- 
ants and' to our ancestors. They were visited by Keal, 
Joctolyn, and Field, as early as 1632 : they gave roinantic 
aocoonts of their adventures, and of the extent and sublimity 
of the mountains. 

** Since that time this mountainous region has l>een re- 
peatedly explored by hunters and men of science. VTheir 
height has been a subject of much speculation ; but fraoi the 
best surveys, Mount Washington is 6,226 feet above the level 
of the- sea. The following is the height of the principal 
peaks known as the White Mountains of New Hampefahn : 

Mount Washingtcm, 6,226 feet 

« Adiams, 5,759 

" Jefferson, 5,657 

« Madison, » 5,415 

«« Monroe, 5,349 

« Franklin, 4,850 . 

« Pleasant, 4,715 

« ClmUm, 4,383 

** The names here given are those generally appropriated 

to the di£brent summits. Mount Washington m known by 

kg tnperior elevation, and by its bemg the tonthem of the 

^hne b^mit peaks. Mottni Adams « VavuxL \s^ VNatbaz^ 
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tenniiiaUiig peak, aud being the eeco&d north of Waahington. 
Jefferson is situated between tl^eee two. Madimm is the 
eaetern peak of the range. Monroe is the fitst to the south 
of Washington. Franklin is the second south, and is known 
by its level surface. Mount Pleaoant is knowtf by its coni- 
eal shape, and being the third south of Washington. Hie 
ascent to the summits of these mountains, though ihtiguing 
is not dangerous ; and the Tisitaat is richly rewarded for his 
labor and curiosity. 

" Althoui^ these mountains arie 75 miles distant from the 
ocean, their snow-white summits are distinetiy visible, in 
good weather, more than 50 miles from shore. Their ap- 
pearance at that distance is that of a silvery cloud skirting the 
horison. 

^ It would be vain in us to attempt a description of the 
varied wcmders which here astomah and delight tl^e beholder. 
To those who have visited these mountains, our descriptions 
would be tame and uninteresting; and he wh6 has never 
ascemU their hoary summits, cannot realize the extent and , 
magnificence of the scene. These mountains are decidedly 
of primitive formation. Nothing of volcanic origin has ever 
yet been discovered on the most diUgwit research. They 
have for ages, probably, exhibited the same unvarymg as- 
pect No mfaierals are here found of much rarity or value. 
The rock which most abounds, is schistus, int«»iixed with 
green-stone, mica, granite, aad gneiss. The three highest 
peaks are composed eintiiely of fragments of rocks heaped 
together in oonfosion, but pretty firmly ^ed in their sitna^ 
tions. These rocks are an intermediate substance between 
gneiss and micaceous schistus; they are exceiMvely rough 
and coarse, and gray, almost black, with lichens. The mica 
in them is abundant, of diflbrent cQlcns, red, bladL, and 
limpid, and though somet im es several inches in diameter, 
yet most often irregnlariy stratified. The granite eontahis 
emerald, tourmaIine» of which are found aomi^ b(Ms£&^^^Ma^ 
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of quartz, pyritoe, actinotoi jasper, porphyry, fluate of linw, 
and magnetic iron ore, are flometimes obtained. 

" During nine or ten months of the year, the sommita of 
the mountams are covered with snow and ice, giyinjl them a 
■bri^t and dazzling appearance. On every side are Ijong 
and winding guUies, deepemng in their descent to the plains 
below, caused by slides during severe storms of rain. . . . 
. " The Notch of the White Mountains, is a phrase apj|>i)0- 
priated to a very narrow defiloj extending two miles in length 
between two huge cli^ apparently rent a«mder by some 
vast convulsion of nature : probably that of the deluge. The 
entrance of the chasm on the east side, ijs formed by two 
rocks standing perpendicular at the distance of 32 feet from 
each other : one about 20 feet in height, the other about 12. 
The road from Littleton to Portland passes thxough this notch, 
following the course of the head stream ojf the Saco. 

** The scenery at this place is exceedingly beautiful and 
grand. The mountain, otherwise a continued range, is here 
quite cloven down to its base, opening a passage for the 
waters of the Saco. The gap is so narrow, that space has 
with difficulty been found for the road. About half a mile 
from the entrance of the chasm is seen a most beautiful cas- 
cade, issuing from - a mountain on the left, about 800 feet 
above the subjacent valley. The stream passes over a series 
of rocks, almost perpendicular, with a course so little broken 
as to preserve the appearance of a uniform current, and 
yet so far disturbed, as to be perfectly white. This beautiful 
stream which pasKs down a stupendous precipice, beforo 
mixing with the waters of the Saco, is caBed by Dr. Dwig^t, 
the * Silver Cascade* It is probably one of the most beautiful 
in the world." 

There are three bridle roads, leading from the hotels wheve 

travellen stop to the summit of Mount Washington. The 

Crawford route, s(|fftiug from the Notch . House, has been 

measured, and found to be nine miles and twenty-six rods. 

The Fabyan route, starting fioml&ovixlV^witmki^usoL^bBflMB) 
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M nine milef one-quarter and thirty-seven rods< The above 
distances were ascertained by accurate measurement, made 
August 42, 1843. The route from Mount Crawford House, 
ip from 10 to 12 miles. 

The Crawford road piasses over the summits of Mounts 
Clinton, Pleasant, and Franklin, between the peaks, and 
over the swelling base of Monroe to the summit of Mount 
Washington; the magnificent view from either of which 
will amply repay the traveller for his toil. The Fabyan 
road extends over a nearly level route to the base of Mount 
Washington, making the principal ascent in the last three 
miles. 

The Hotels at the White Mountains are usually thronged, 
during warm weather, by strangers from every section of the 
Union, who resort here for a season to enjoy the pure moun- 
tain air and magnificent scenery, which is presented on 
every side. 

The Mount Washington House, kept by H. Flibyan, is de- 
lightfully situated, 4 miles from the Notch, and about 9 miles 
distant from the summit of Mount Washington, by a good 
bridle road. This is a fashionable and well-kept public house, 
which can accommodate about 100 guests. 

The Notch House, kept by T. Crawford, is situated in a 
most romantic spot, at the very source of the Saco river, and 
where the mountains are rent asunder, as if to allow the 
waters to find a passage as well as the traveller. This house 
can accommodate about 75 guests, and is a justly Cstvorite re- 
sort. A good hridU road is constructed from the Notch to 
the summit of Mount Washington, distant abput 8 miles. 

The Willoy House, 2 miles below the Notch, is situated 
in a narrow valley, between frowning mountains, rendered 
almost frightfril from the fatal slide which occurred here 
August 28, 1826, destroying the whole Willey family, oour 
sisting of nine persons, male and female. Althoagh the 
house was preserved, the inmates wew ^a^i'jaifeftLXftVK*^^'^ 
fyorn the dwellings and pem\\ed \jv >a««a% crosdR^^^s^ ^'t^- 
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Boendiiig nuunes of earth and rocks ; nx only of the bodi 
were found, the other three having here found a wddea m 
dreary sepulchre. This house has been recently enUif 
and is now kept open for the entertainment of visitera. 

Mount Crawford Hotue, kept by Abel Crawford, is rit 
ated in the wild and romantic valley of the Saco river, 
miles be}ow the .Notch, The proprietor is an aged ai 
popular hotel-keeper, having resided in this place for abc 
60 years. Mount Crawfordt in the immediate vicinity^ ti 
or three thousand feet in height, is overtopped by Mon 
Washington, raising its giant head towards the skies. % 
latter mountain can be reached by a good bridle road, H 
summit being about ten miles distant in a direct line. 



ASCENT O^ THE WHITE MOUNtAINS. 
To give a just idea of the scenery of this interesting i 
gion, the IbUo^ving desoription of an ascent to the summit 
the White Mountains, during the month of August, 1847y 
copied ftom the JVeio York Comfnercial Advertiser : 

*< Having for the first time ascended to the summit of t' 
White Mountains of New Hampshire, I will give yon, i 
the information of your readers, an account of Uie most e 
hilarating and sublime excursion the country affords.. . 
9 o'clock A. H., I left the public house kept by H. Fabys 
in company with a guide, three ladies, six gentlemen, and 
lad ten years of age, each provided with- a good horse 
ride. After proceeding about three miles, for the most pi 
through a dense forest, crossing and recroesiiig several tiin 
the head-waters of the Ammonoosuc river, we diverged 
the right from Fabyan's bridle road to Mount Washmgtc 
and commenced ascending Mount Pleasant, elevated abc 
5,000 feet above the ocean. The road now became very ste 
for two or three miles, when the ascent was overcome and t 
stood on the top of Mt Pleasant. Here we struck Crawfon 
bridle road, running from the Notch House, four miles d 
tant, we havmg come about six miles, which took us thr 
Aimn to accomplish. We here eucoxmlQied a chilly blaat 
uind, which brought all the oveTcoats axkd iSUwAs^ vwx^ t«Q 
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sitioD. On the top of Mount Pleasant, we encouniered 
nothing but naked rocks, having for some time preyions been 
above the region of vegetation. The route now pursued 
leads over the summits of Mounts Franklin and MonriDe, 
towards Mount Washington, all being elevated from five to 
six thousand feet above the ocean, and overlooking numerous 
other mountain peaks. 

** The Lake of the CUmds, situated near the summit of . 
Mount Monroe, is a small body of beautiful clear water, 
which supplies the head stream of the Ammonoosuc river. 
This little current immediately begins its descent, and dashes 
in a headlong course of several thousand feet, into the valley 
below; in its course uniting with several other mountain 
torrents, which soon form a considerable stream. 

** After a toilsome jaunt of four and a half hours, having 
travelled about ten miles, we arrived at the summit of Mount 
Washington, having for two hours been above all signs of 
vegetatitMi, except occasionally a few plants of an Alpine 
character, — ^nothing but flying clouds to be seen in every di- 
rection, — when they would in part clear away and reveal to 
sight one of the most grand and extensive views imaginable. 
Then could be distinctly seen rocks piled on rocks and in- 
numerable mountain peaks in the distance, with occasional 
bodies of water and silvery streams flowing through the val- 
leys. Our horses were left about half a mile from the sum- 
mit, although horses are sometimes taken to the very top ; 
here was spread a cloth on a huge rock, and a bountiful re- 
past furnished by our obliging guide, the contents of a well- 
fiUed pair of saddle-ba^ 

" After remaining on the summit one hour, we com- 
menced our downward journey, which was all, except about 
one mile, performed on horseback — ^the party preferring to 
walk over the most precipitous descent The Fabyan road 
was taken, which is about nine miles long, descending down 
the west face of Mount Washington. The first three miles 
are a steep descent, then come about three miles of swampy 
ground, the remaining three miles being a good bridle road. 
At half past six p. m., we arrived at Mount Washington 
House, where we enjoyed the luxuries prepared by the pro- \J 
prietor, H. Fabyan, one of the most popular and deserving 
hotel-keepers, who is always exceedingly obli^i^r^^^sAx^visKSQi.^ 
aUe in all his charges. 

'' Dr. Jackson in his repoTt oa iVvfi ^<w^\^^ «^^ tkcci»x^«^ 
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«f the itate of New HampBhire, makes the latitude of th( 
flam,mit of Mount Wasfain^n N. 44 deg. 16 min. 34 no,. 
and the height 6,326 feet above hifffa-water mariL in Port* 
month harbor. He says, < The gedogical features of MoniD 
Waahingfon poflseas but little interest, the rocks in p laiw i 
eonsisting of a coarse variety of mica slate, passing inti 
gneiss, which contains a few crystals of black tourmaKne «m 
quartz. The cone of the mountain and its sommit are ooT' 
eied with myriads of angular and flat blocks and dabs o 
mica slate, piled in confusion one upon the other. They an 
identical in nature with the rocks in place, and beai: no marki 
ci transportation or abrasion by the jtction of water.' 

** The geologist will be fully rewarded for his toil in a» 
cending this mountain, by the magnificent and comprehen- 
sive view which may be obtained of the surrounding country 
Jie will remark that the mountains are not groupied at ran 
dom, but form regular ranges, running in definite directions 
coinciding with the axis of elevation. The distance in i 
straight line from Fabyan's to the summit of Mount WaA 
ington is about seven and a half miles, and the height, ai 
seen firom that place, is 4,374 feet" 



ASCENT OF MOUNT WASHINGTON. 

The following is an interesting account of a visit to tfai 
White Mountains, and ascent of Mount Washington, by th* 
Bev. S. C. Abbott 

" After passing the Notch of the White Mountains, th< 
traveller enters upon a plain, through which meanders tb 
Ammonoosuc river as it haptens onward to unite its water, 
with the floods of the Connecticift As you ride along thi« 
pleasant road, the valley, open in the west, is fringed on thu 
north and the^south by high hills, while behind you rise tht 
majestic summits of the mounfoin range you have jus 
passed. For four miles you ride along, much of the way unde 
the shade of overhanging trees, meetin?>vith no house* am 
no signs of human life except the road over which you » 
travelling. . A turn in the road suddenly opens to yon i 
i^eautifol scene. In the midst of a smooth and verdui 
metidow, appeaia the spacious ei!ta\A\^iQBat oC Mr. Fabyva 
7%0 /ioiis0^>i3OO feet in leng^, three itonft«Vv^>'W<fiStv\aa^ 
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iNunii and aheds a^oining it, with niTiItitades of children 
playing upon the green grass, and groups of gentlemen ^mid 
ladiea seated upon the piazza, and parties coming and goings 
in carnages and on horseback — presents a scene of cheerfm- 
nam and of domestic happiness, strikingly in contrast with 
the sombre and suldjme scenes with which your mind has 
been both exalted and of^ressed, in passing through the wild 
gorge of the mountains. 

'* The magnitude of Fabyan's establishment, and the nice 
table which he spreads, seem to make his house the most 
fashionable place of resort, though it is far less favorably 
situated, in respect to scenery, than the house of Thomas 
Crawford, at the Notch. As you sit under the piazza at 
Fhbyan*s, you see a range of high hills, covered with forest, 
running along the border of the valley upon the north and 
the south, the ^urs or abutments of the White Mountains, 
which at the distance of about eight miles rear their majeetic 

summits into the clouds. 

« .* » * # * ' » 

** The next morning after our airival at Mount Washing- 
ton House we prepared to ascend Mount Washington 1^ 
the Fabyan route. The scene of departure is a very in- 
teresting one. Immediately after breakfast the hortes were 
found, fdl saddled, standing by the side of the piazza, and 
the gentlemen and ladies, m a great variety of costume, 
were selecting their steeds for the mountain ride. Our party 
consisted of thirteen — three ladies, nine gentlemen, and a 
guide, with a knapsack containing provisions for our pic-nic 
upon the summit All the company in the houses were as- 
sembled to witness the departure. The whole scene was one 
of unusual animation and hilarity. It was a bright and 
beautiful morning, and a cool mountain breeze, breatliing 
along through the valley, gave invigoration both to body an,d 
mind Soon all were mounted,^ and starting off at a brisk 
trot, we rode along the road for about a mile and a half. 
Then striking into a little bridle path, just wide enough for 
one horse, and entirely overarched with trees, we trotted 
along in single iile, now ascending and again descending — 
now riding along the banks of a rushing mountain stream, 
and again fording the torrent with the water neariy to the 
saddle-girths — occasionally emerging into some little o^miu^ 
where mountain torrents had sweiglt ^^v^ VSnaXxftft^^vcoL^^^sfi^- 
medUUely again plunging mlo \i\fe ^wstci ^ ^^^ «ju8c«^ 
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Const The road, generally following the miMadering bankii 
«f the Ammonooeuc river, here a foaming mountain tanexit» 
was smooth and easy for the feet of the horses, so that our 
Jong oayalcade, one behind the other, proceeded very briskly 
on our way, enlivening the passing hours with conversatioB 
and jokes and firagments of song. A ride of nz miles over 
this very delightful valley road, brought us to the foot of 
Mount Washington. And now we commence the arduous 
ascent. The path is as steep as a horee can climb, and 
winds wildly about among rocks and stumps and prostrate 
trees, and over ledges and crags where one would hardly 
think that a horse's foot could possibly stand. The hoises 
toil, panting up the steep sides of the mountains, stopping, as 
I observed by my watch, every two minutes to breathe. As 
I rode in the rear of the party, it was truly a picturesque 
«ght to watch the long procession winding its way among 
the crags above my head. We often passed springs of crys- 
tal water rushing from the rocks, and at one in particular, 
about a third of the way up the mountain, called Uie * Moss 
Spring,' and where there chanced to be a level spot of per- 
haps two rods square, the whole party dismounted for ten 
minutes to refresh the horses, and to refresh themselves with 
water as pure as mortal man can drink. 

" We were soon again on onr way, and the forest trees, 
which had towered so loftily above our heads, n^idly dwin- 
dled in size till they became but one or two feet m height, 
and spread their gnarled and scraggy branches over the 
ground. We soon rose above this stunted vegetation, and 
Sie horses climbed from rock to rock over the bald face of 
the mountain, and there was revealed below us a wild and 
solitary world of sombre forests, and mountain ranges fur- 
rowed by avalanches, and peaks rising on every side, and 
torrents, now visible by a sUvery foam leaping down some 
rocky bed, and again only by a long Une m the forest, diow- 
jng the path it had cut through the trees. The preciiHtous 
ascent now became at times richer fearful, and one could 
not but shudder as he looked down into the gloomy giil& be- 
low him, at the thought of the consequence of one misstep 
by his horse. When we had arrived within about half a 
mile of the summit of the mountain, we came to a dilapi- 
dated stone hut, without door or roof ; and here we left the 
hoiaea, though adventurous peisouB do fK]nv&\Kmea keep upon 
tbeJr backs, and climb over these \yTeG\\k\\.o\A wpA <n>u!cdS^eBd^ 
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mimwi of granite, to tbe veij tq> of the moimtaiii. We, 
however, found the last half mile as arduous an undertaking 
as we were willing to adventure even on foot Climbing 
slowly in Indian file among the huge blocks of stone which 
are piled together in all imaginable confusion, we soon stood 
upon the summit There is something awful in the aspect of 
the dark, crushed, storm-worn crags which compose the 
brow of this moimtaih monarch. No life is seen here ; no 
sounds are heard but the rush of the storm and the roar of 
the thunder. A scene of wildness and desolation is spread 
aitound which is indescribable, but which arouses in the soul 
the highest emotions of sublimity. An ocean of mountains is 
outroread in every direction. Dcurk and gloomy gulfe, thou- 
sands of feet in depth, are q)ened before yon. In the almost 
boundless expanse of Weariness and desolation, hardly a 
vestige of human habitation can be seen. The soul is op- 
pressed with the sense of loneliness, solitude, and omnipotent 
power. It is the mount of meditation. It is the altar for 
spiritual sacrifice and prayer The majesty of God and the 
hlsiffnificance of man stand iA such strong contrast, that the 
memtative soul is overwhelmed with gratitude.and adoration. 

*^ We spent an hour upon the summit It was the middle 
of July. At a sboit distance fi'om us were seen several 
acres of snow. Spreading, our refreshments upon a flat 
rock, we partook of our repast, and at 4 o'clock we were 
greeted by our friends at Fabyan's, as we dismounted at his 
door. . 

" The question is often asked, is it wise for ladies to un- 
dertake the ascent? My advice is this : if a lady is in feeble 
health, or of very nervous temperament, she will find herself 
far more comfortable to remain in her rocking-chair at Fab- 
yan's. But if a lady is in ordinary health, and has the least 
love of adventure or the least susceptibility to emotions of 
the suUime, let her by no means forego the pleasure of the 
enterprise. Every hour will be flraught with luxury, and the 
ramembranoe will be a source of joy while life shall last" 
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Thb foUowing beautiful lines, descriptive of nunMUt 
Bceneryy are from the pen of R. C. WATSKSoif : 

THE ALPS. * 

Alps above Alpe around me rise. 

Lost in the very depths of air, 
And stand between the earth and skies 

In calm majestic grandeur there. 
Stupejodous heights, by man untrod ! 
Types of the mighty power of God ! 
Here stand ye, as ye stood, when first 
Your splendor out of chaos burst ; 
Here have you reared your giant forms, 
From age to age, unharmed 'mid desolating storms. 



Oh solemn scene ! majestic ! vast ! 
Here will you ever stand, as now. 
Omnipotence around you cast. 

And God's own seal upon your brow. 
Below, a thousand torrents lie ; 
Above, thy summits pierce the sky. 
Sparkling before the astonished sight 
Like pyramids of frozen light. 
Here, e'en as now in strength sublime 
Thy ice-clad cliifs shall stand throughout all coming tin 

But, while I on these mountains stand, 
And while my heart with wonder thrills. 

Shall I forget my native land ? . 
My own New England hills ? 

No, iio, there 's not a spot on earth, 

Like that blest land which gave me birth ; 

And even now before my eyes 

Her rivers roU,— her green hills rise,— 

Her wild flowers bloom ! Thus bright and free, 
My own New England home, my native land for me ! 
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ROUTES FROM BOSTON TO PORTLAND^ ME. 

There are now two grreatHailroad lines of travel between 
Boston and Portland, in addition to the Steamboat route. 
During the 8un^ner months, the latter is a cheap and de* 
arable mode of conveyance to those fond of such ezcuisions, 
afibrduig a short sea voyage, which may be extended by 
those wishing to visit any <^ the places on the Kennebec or 
Penobscot rivers. A steambdat also runs twice a week from 
Boston to St. John, K. B., stopping at Portland and Eastport 

BOSTON AND MAINE BAILHOAD. 

This road was opened to Dover, N. H., in 1841, and in 
1843, to South Berwick, in Maine, where it meets the Port" 
land, SacOf and Portamouth Railroad, There is a branch 
road extending from Maiden to Medford, Mass., 2 miles ; a 
branch road extends from North Andover to the city of 
Lawrence, and the Great Falls Branch extends from Someis- 
worth to Great Falls Village, 3 miles. 

EASTERN RAILROAD. 

This road was opened to Portsmouth, N. H., m 1840, and 
the Portland^ Saeoy and Portsmouth Railroad was opened 
to Portland, Me., m 1842. The Eastern Railroad has a 
branch of 4 miles, running from Salem to Marblehead, Mass. ; 
a branch of 12 miles, running from Beverly to Gloucester, 
Mass., and a branch of 3 miles, running from Salisbury to 
Salisbury Mills, Mass. 



RAILROAD.ROUTE FROM BOSTON TO PORTLAN|>» 
VIA* BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD. 

Passengers by this line leave Boston frona the depot ui 
Haymarket-square ; the cars cross C\vk^«a t«s« Xsi^n***^' 
Wairon Bridge and the Boaiou «nA \jb«^\\ ^«»Ss^«^ ^"^^ 
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duct, and pass through Maiden, Reading, WUmington» An- 
dover, and HaveriiiU, Mass., Exeter and Dover, N. ]^ and 
join the Portland, Saco, and Portsmouth Railroad, at Sonth 
Berwick, Me., 71 miles from Boston, and 39 miles from 
Portland. From thence the cars proceed over the latter 
road to Portland ; a total distance of 110 miles : nsnal time 
5 hours ; fare $3. 

Malden, 5 miles from Boston, is situated on a small river 
of the same name, where are located extensive dye-houses 
and other manufacturing establishments. 

South Reading, 10 miles from Boston, is handsomely 
situated near a beautiful pond, the head sonrce of Saugos 
river. 

Wilmington, 15 miles from Boston. Here is a branch 
railroad connecting with the Boston and Lowell Railroad. 

Andovsr, 23 miles from Boston, is a celebrated and beau- 
tiful place, noted for its literary and theological institutions. It 
has become the chosen resort of many who desire to favor 
their children with the best means of obtaining a thorough 
education. 

The City of Lawrbnck, about 28 miles from Boston, is a 
new and important manufacturing place, where will soor 
centre three raiboads, leadmg to Boston, Lowell, and Salem 
Mass. It is situated on Spiket river, at its junction wit 
the Merrimac, where is affi>rded an immense water-powf 
Its population already amounts to about lO/KM) inhaiAnn- 
and is no doubt destined to rapidly increase in wealth a 
numbers. A new town-house is about being erected al 
cost of $30,000. 

Haverhill, Mass., 32 miles from Boston, is advantf 
ously situated at the head of navigation on the Merri* 
river, 12 miles above Newboryport The town is boilt 
gentle acclivity, with the houses rising one above the o 
in just proportion, mterspersed with trees and shrubbery. 
distant bilk in the back-ground, and the beautiful Mer 
Bowing calmly at its base, pieaenl a \»\cV(xt^ oi \sa ^ 
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interest. Some veesels are built and owned here, although 
not 80 many as in former years. 

ExETUii N. H., 49 mUes fiDm Boston and 37 from Con- 
ooidy the capital of the state, is situated on Ebteter river, a 
Waneh of the Fiscataquay at the head of tide-water ; the 
liver being navigable, to this place for vessels of 500 toqs 
burden. It contains a court-house and jail, a bank, 3 churchesi 
30 stores, and several large manufacturing, establishments. 

Dover, the capital of Stra^rd county, stands on the west 
bank of the Piscataqua river, 12 miles above J^ortsqiiouth, 
and 39 miles east of Concord^ It is one of the oldest towns 
in New Hampshire, the first settlement htiving been made 
in 1623. The village is finely situated round the lower falls 
of the Cocheco, a tributary of the Piscataqua. These falls 
furnish ar great amount of hydraulic power, most advantage^ 
ously located, being at the head of tide, on the Piscataqua, 
and admitting small craffc to the mill-doors, while sloops of 
considerable burden can come within a quarter of a mile. 
The factories of Dover, therefore, are very extennve ; and 
connected with them, a capital of more than a million is em- 
ployed in dyeing and printing. Considerable shipping, also, 
is owned here. Dover contains a court-house and jail, a 
bank, several churches and academies, and is one of the 
most flourishing places in New Han^iiphire. The popida- 
tion in 1840, was 6^458. 

Gbiat Falls Villaob, 5 miles from Dover, with which 
it is connected by a branch railroad, 3 miles in length, run- 
ning from Somersworth, is a large and beautiful manufacture 
faig village, situated on the west nde of Salmon Falls river, 
where is afiSirded an immense water-power. A raihoad is 
about being constructed to extend firom Great Falls to Con- 
way, N. H., a distance of About 60 miles. 

At South Behwiok, Me., 5 miles east of Dover, and dis- 
tant 39 miles from Portland, terminates the Boston and 
Maim Raikoad ; here uniting with the mSscml «i^«&&sfia|» 
fiMwFMtaMOtk, N. H., to PoctoM^tHkb. 
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ROUTE OF TRAVEL 

FROM DOVER, N. H., TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 



STOPPING PLACES 
DOVBB, 

Great Falls, 

Rochester, 

Milton, 

Wakefield, 

Ossipee Comers, 

West Ossipee, 

Conway Comers, 

North Conway, 

Mount Crawford House, • . • . 

Willey House, 

Notch House, 

Mount Washington House,- • 



Miles. 


From 
Dover. 
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UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE AND SEABOARD 
LINE, VIA EASTERN RAILROAD. 

Passengers leave Boston by this line from the foot of 
Commercial-street, where is a ferry of about half a mile in 
length, nmning to the depot in East Boston. Here cmA- 
mences the Eastern Railroad, extending to Portsmonth, N. 
H., where terminates the Portland, Saco, and Portemouth 
Railroad, — forming a continuous line of travel of 105 miles, 
which is usually run in five hours ; fare $3. 

Lynn, 9 miles from Boston, is the first stopping-place after 
leaving the city, and the pomt where passengers take the 
stage for Nahant This place has long been celebrated for 
the manufacture of ladies' shoes, of which it produces orer 
2,500,000 pairs annually. The village, which is scattered, oon- 
tains 8 churches, 2 banks of discount, a savings bank, seyeral 
public houses, and 30 or 40 stores. 

Salem, 14 miles from Boston, is an old and wealthy town. 

In 1840 it contained 15,082 inhabitants, principally engaged 

in manufactures, commerce, and navigation. It is distin- 

guided for ita enterpiiae, and iot \\a Trasnerooft vsdAl -^nUm^ 
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managed institutions. Next to Plymouth it is the oldest 
town in the state, having been settled in 1638. It is chiefly 
built on a tongue of land fonned by two inlets from the sea, 
caUed North and South rivers, over the former of which is a 
bridge, upwards of 1,500 feet long, connecting it with Bev- 
erly, and the latter forms the harbor. The harbor has good 
anchorage ground, but vessels drawing more than 12 or 14 
feet of water, must be partially unloaded before they can 
come to its wharves. The situation of Salem is low, but it 
is pleasant and healthy. It is well built, and latterly most 
of the houses which have been erected, are of brick, and 
many of them are tasteful and elegant. The compact part 
of Salem is about a mile and a half long, and half a mile 
wide. The streets are irregular, having been originally laid 
cut without much regard to symmetry and beauty. In the 
southern part of the town, there is an elegant public square 
or common, containing about 10 acres, surrounded by a 
handsome public walk, ornamented with rows of trees. An 
aqueduct supplies the city with an abundance of excellent 
spring water. Salem was long the second town in New 
England in wealth, commerce, and population ; but Provi- 
dence and Lowell now exceed it in population, and New 
Bedford in shipping. It was long distinguished for its East 
India trade, by which it was greatly enriched; but this 
brsmch of commerce, though still carried on, is less extensive 
than formerly. On a peninsula below the town are Fort. 
Pickering and Fort Lee ; and on Baker's Island there is a 
lighthouse. The tonnage of this port in ld40» was 37,020. 

Among the Public Buildings are — a court-house, a jail, an 
almshouse, a market-house, an East India Marine Museum, 
and a Lyceum. It has 8 banks, with an aggregate, capital, of 
$2,000,000 ; 6 insurance companies, with a total capital of 
9950,000 ; a marine insurance company, and an institution 
for saving There are two public libraries, an atheusum, 
contaming 10,000 volumes, and a tcv&c^Vi'sslxc:)^ X^Twrj^^ss^- 
Uuning lj200 volnmes. There aie VI c^v^sBte^cv«sr-^ ^^^- 
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tariaiit 4 Congregatumal) 2 Baptist, 1 Ei»0eopal« 1 Bfeti]*- 
dist, 1 Christian, 1 Roman Catholic, 1 Frioods* and 3 Uuiyor^ 
mlisL 

The principal Hotels are — ^the Essex Hotel and Mansiott 
Honse, both situated on Essex-street 

Harmony Orove Cemetery, sitaated en the east ade at 
North met, about one mile from the city, was laid ont im 
1840, and now presents a beautiful aspect, the gonads beiaif 
admirably adapted and arranged for a burial-place. Here 
are to be seen picturesque dells, idiady lawns, and craggy 
rooks covered with moss-grown trees, gtfihg the place alto* 
gether a ronuu^jtic appearance. 

A Branch Railroad extends from ^alern to the vfllage of 
MarblebSad, a distanee of 4 miles. This town is noted for 
the daring and enterjvise of its inhabitants, many of whom 
are engaged in the cod and mackerel fineries. The village 
f»r town is a very pleasant residence in summer, aild an 
excellent place to ivitness the raging of the otsean in a 
storm. 

The Essex Mailroad runs fipom Salem to Andover, a di»* 
tance of UO miles, in a northwest direction, ferming a jimo> 
tkxi with the Boston and Maine Railroad. 

SotTTH Danverb, 2 miles from Salem, is a thriving mana* 
focturing visage. V There are two other viUages in the town 
of Danveis, which has Ipng been cel^rated for the indnstzy 
and patriotism of its inhabitants. 

Bkverlt, 3 miles from Salem, is connected with the latter 
place by a bridge, 1,500 feet long. The village contains 4 
churches, 1 bank, and 1 insurance company. The inlialHt- 
ants are chiefly employed in commerce and the fifdiisiieai 
Here conmisncee the Olaucfster Branch RaQaroad, 18 inilie 
in length, running east through 

Mancbestek, Mass., 24 miles from Boston, situated on tfao 

north side of Massachusetts Bay ; this plaee has long beea 

mied for its enterprise m thA ^ahenes, end for trainmg its 

youth for a maritime life. TVm ^a^ m ^^^fiaEMsSdc) ttoa^^RA 
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on a southern declivity, towards the harbor ; it is neatly built, 
and bears the marks of industry and wealth. ., 

Gloucester, 28 miles from Boston, is an important mari- 
time town, situated on Cape Ann, which forms the northern 
boundary of Massachusetts Bay. The village of Gloucester 
Harbor, so called, is beautifully located on the south side of 
the Cape. The settlement is compact, and many of the 
buildings are of brick, built in a handsome style of archi- 
tecture. The sea-views from the village and vicinity are 
very extensive, and equal in grandeur to any on the coast. 
Gloucester being now connected with Boston by a railroad, . 
is destined to become a fashionable resort in summer months : 
the more its beauties are seen and its exhilarating breezes 
felt, the more frequently and numerously it will be visited by 
the seekers of health and pleasure. 

RocKFORT, 4 or 5 miles east of Gloucester, is another ro- 
mantic maritime town, surrounded on three sides by the 
ocean, forming the southeast part of Cape Ann, once the 
favorite resort of the sea serpent. 

Sqjuam Bay, on the north side of Cape Ann, has a safe 
harbor, and is much used by fishermen.^ In this vicinity is a 
beautiful beach of between two and three miles in length, 
composed of white sand. 

Ipswich, 25 miles from Bostcm, is a port of entry. It 
contains a court-house and jail, 1 bankj 4 churches, a female 
seminary, 2 pubhc houses, and several stores. 

Newbdrtport, 34 miles irom Boston, is one of the capitals 
of Essex county, and a port of entry, where are annually 
built a number of large vessels. It is beautifully situated on 
the south bank of the Merrimac river, near its entrance into 
the Atlantic. The streets are wide, intersecting each o^r 
at right angles. It contains a brick court-house and a stone 
jail, a custom-house, built of rough granite; 8 churches, 3 
banks, a savings bank, 3 insurance companies, an almshouse, 
a lyceum, several public houses, and about 100 stores. Here 
are owned numerous veasete emi^\o^^ m ^^ cRfe.^^sssk.^wst?^ 

1Q» 
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and whde fisheries, giving employment to upwardi of one 
thousand men. The harb<Hr is safe and spacious, bnt difficult 
of entrance. 

At Salisbury, 36 miles from Boston, a branch railroad 
rmiB northwest 3 miles to SaUabury MUls, where are efita- 
ated some extensiye manufacturing establishments. SOUS' 
bury Beach, lying east of the railroad, is a place much fre- 
quented during the sumtner months, being noted for its beauty 
andsalnbri^. 

Hampton, 44 miles from Boston^ is situated near the 
Atlantic coast, commanding bob^b fine marine prospects. 
Hfmpion Beach, a few miles east of the railroad, is a favorite 
summer resortj for parties of pleasure and invalids seeing an 
invigorating sea air. Great Boards Head, as it is called, is 
dtuated in this vicinity ; it is an abrupt eminence extendb^ 
mto tha sea, and dividing the beaches on either side. Here 
is a well-kept hotel, and the sea-bathing and fishing, both 
being good, ofEofd great amusement for visiters. 

The Isle of Shoals, lying out in the ocean, 8 or 9 miles 
from the main-land, off Hampton Beach, are much fire- 
quented by parties of pleasure, fond of bracing air and 
daring exploits. Hog Island, the largest of the group, cdn- 
tams about 350 acres, mostly rooky and bairen. Upon this 
island an hotel has recently been erected for the acc(nnmo- 
dation of summer visitors. 

Rte Beach, near Portsmouth, is another feshionabie 
watering-place, much frequented during warm weather. 

PoRTSMOOTH, 50 miles southeast of Concord, and 54 mOes 
fipran Boston, in 43 deg. 5 min. N. lat, ia the largest town and flie 
only seaport in New Hampshire. It is a port of entry, and 
is idvantageoufily situated on a peninsula oa the south side 
of the Piscataqua river, three miles from the ocean. It was 
first settled in 1623, and was first chartered in 1633. It is 
supplied with pure water by a conduit, 3 miles long, laid by 
M company formed in 1799. The streets are somewhat 
crooked, yet Che houses are mccAiV^ vic^Ql VkkW^ ^xA fmmAot 
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ftliem elegtnt It has a fine harbor, with 40 feet water in 
the channel at low ^tide, and is protected by islands and 
headlands from storms. The Piscata€pia, which here forms 
the boundary between the states of New Hampshire and 
Maine, is about half a mile wide, and the tide rising 10 feet, 
flows with so n^id a current as to keep the harbor free from 
ice. There are three or four fortified points at the mouth of 
the harbor : Fort ConstitvtioR is situated on Great Island, 
and Fort McClary, in Kittery, on the north side of the har- 
bor, with which is a connection by two bridges, one 1,750 
feet long, and the other 480 feet 

On Continental or Navy Island, lying oppoate Portsmouth, 
within the bounds of Maine, is an extensile Navy Yard, 
belonging to the United States government, which has every 
convenience for the construction of ships of war of the largest 
class. 

Portsmouth contains much wealth and has considerable 
trade, though its bacl^ country is rather limited. Being situ- 
ated about equidistant between Boston and Portland, much 
of the trade of the interior flows to those places. Among 
the pnblie buildings are 8 churches, 6 banking, houses, a 
court-house, 2 market-houses ; an athensum, with a library 
of 5,000 volumes, and cabinets of minerals, &c. ; an alms- 
house, and the State Lunatic Asylum ; there are about 150 
stores of different kinds, and several hotels. The population 
in 1840, wair 7,887. 

On leaving Portsmouth, proceeding north, the railroad 
track crosses the Pisoataqua river by means of a substantial 
bridge, ^tending to Kittery, Me. ; from thence the route ex- 
tends 11 miles to South Borvsidcy uniting with the Boston 
and Maine Railroad, running through Dover to Boston. 

YoaK, 45 miles from Portland, situated on York river, one / 
mile from the sea, is an ancient maritime town. It has a 
good harbor, which admits vessels of 250 tons, and is regu- 
larly laid out with streets crossmg each other at d^i ^sa^^e^ 
It was orighiaUy deagned fox a VM^<!i ^br^\»q!»»>^»» ^o«^. 
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equalled the expectations of its founders. It now contains a 
population of about 3,000. 

Kennebunk Depot, 23 miles from Portland, is situated 
about 2 miles from the village and harbor of the same name. 

Saco, 13 mil^ from Portland and 38 from Portsmouth, 

N. H., is a port of entry, on Saco river, 6 miles from the 

ocean, and contains about 4,000 inhabitants. It possesses 

many handsome dwellings, and numerous mills, there being 

, /^ a fall of 42 feet, creating a great water-power, and pre- 

^ ' senting an interesting and beautiful view. Immediately be- 

y^ low the falls is a fine basin, where vessels take in their 

cargoes. On the shore of the river, below the villa^, there 

is a beautiful beach, within sight of the ocean, which afiSads 

a pleasant drive in warm weaUier 

From Saco to Portland, passing through ScARBORo',ihe rail- 
road track passes over a level section of country, in' part 
covered with a small growth of trees, and some meadow- 
land. On approaching Portland, a bridge of considerable 
length is passed, extending across an arm of the sea. The 
depot is upwards of half a mile from the centre of the town, 
passengers being usually carried to the hotels in carriages be- 
longing to the different houses. 

The City of Portland, is very advantagecmsly situated on 
a peninsula at tho western extremity of Casco Bay. It is 
distant 105 miles from Boston ; 60 from Augusta, the capital 
of the state, 254 from Montreal, and 545 from Wnrfjington. 
The city presents a beautifrd appearance from the sea, and 
the idands in the bay, as it rises like an amidijtheatre be- 
tween two hills. It is regularly laid out, and handsomely 
built, and has some fine puUic edifices, among which are a 
new exchange building, constructed of granite in the most 
substantial manner ; a spacious city hall ; . a court-house and 
jail, and 18 churches ; a custom-house, 6 banks, a theatre, 
and an atheneeum, containing a library of four or five thoa- 
sand voiumee. The present population is about 20^)00. On 
an eminence called Mount I07, ofn ^^Ysm^ ^oii^ Siinuier 
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formerly stood, there is au olxmrvatory 82 feet in height, 
being elevated 226 feet above the ocean, commanding a fine 
view of the harbor, and the adjacent oomitry* Casco Bay 
i^ .seen lying to the east, studded with islands and rocky 
islets, said to amount to 365 in number, — on the north is a 
body of water called Back Cove, — ^the city is immediately on 
the southwest, and . prtisents a splendid appearance in con- 
nection with the harbor and shipping, — Cape Elizabeth lies 
on the south, 3 milee distant, where is located Cape Cottage, 
a much frequented public house and delightful place of re* 
sort during warm weather, — Fort Preble stands two miles ^ 
southeast, and commands the ship channel in connection with 
I^ort Seammel, situated on an island. Beyond it lies the 
broad Atlantic ocean, where during the fall months of Sep- 
tember and October, numerous small vessels are seen en- 
gaged in taking mackerel. Mount Washington, the highest 
peak of the White Hills of New Hampshire, distant 90 miles, 
may be seen on a clear day by looking through the glass 
here used in the observatory, which is a large and excellent 
instrument of the kind. Few places exceed Portland in 
point of location. Having an extensive back country, its 
trade is large and important ; the principal articles of export 
are lumber, fish, and country produce. The trade with 
the West Indies is very great, also with Boston and New 
Yoik, and souAem ports. 

Portland now owns 66,235 tons of shipping, ranking as 
the seventh city in coinmercial importance in the Union, and 
is no doubt destined to rapidly increase in wealth and num- 
bers. 

The Oxford Can&l, which extends to Sebago pond, 20 
miles northwest, affinds 50 miles of inland navigation. An 
impottaat road also diverges in the same direction, which 
enters New Hampshire and extends across into Vermont 
Over this leed stages run three times a week to the White 
Jfounf otn*,- distuit about 90 miles, coxmfik<tM\&!^^^f'^\cs)s^^ 
travel to Concord, N. H., and B\D^in|[!(ATi^'^\. 



3.18 ROUTES OF TRAVEL. 

PRINCIPAL HOTELS IN PORTLAND. 

American House, CangresB-street ; Casco Temperance 
House, Middle-street ; Elm Tavern, Federal-street ; United 
States Hotel, comer Congress and Federal streets ; besides 
many others of less iiote in different parts of the city. 



STEAMBOAT AND STAGE ROUTES. 

A line of Steamboats runs from Portland to Boston, 105 
miles; to HaJlowell, 61 miles; to Bangor, 140 miles; to 
Eastport, 230 miles, apd to St Johnj N. ^., 290 miles ; stop- 
ping at many of the intermediate ports^ 

Stages leavo Portland twice daily for Augusta ond Ban- 
gor ; also twice daily for Brunswicki Bath, and Belfast, &&, 
connecting with other lines of Stages running to difierent 
parts of Maine. 



RAILROAD ROUTE FROM PORTLAND TO MON- 
TREAL. 

The Atlantic and St. Lawrence Bailroad is by far the 
most important enterprise of its kind that has ever engaged 
the attention of the people of Maine. The ceremony of 
breaking ground was observed on the 4th of July, 1846, at 
its commencement in Portland, from whence the line nms in 
a northerly direction to Lewiston, 28 miles. It then extends 
northwest through Cumberland' and Oxford counties, Me., 
into New Hampshire, running across the state north' of the 
White Mountains ; terminating at Canaan, Vt, on the Can- 
ada Line, there uniting with die St Lawrence and AtUaUie 
Railroad, extending to Montreal, Can. 

The above roads, also several connecting branches, are now 
in a rapid state of completion. The distance from Portlaiid 
to Montreal by this route w\\\ \)e «l\k>\A^^ ioSL«ft. 
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STAGE ROUTE 

FROM PORTLAND TO BANGOR, VIA AUGUSTA. 



STOPPING PLACES. 



PoSTLANDy 

Falmouth, 

North Yarmouth, 

Freeport, « 

Brunswick 

Boardinham, ••• 

Richmond, •^ 

Gardiner, 

Hallowell,.... *..y. 

Augusta, .• 

Yassalboro', •. .••• 

China, 

Unity, 

Dixmont, 

West Hamden, 

Bangor 



Miles. 


^Fippin 


From 


Ttom 


Portland. 


Auguita. 


Bangor. 








60 


129 


7 


7 


53 


122 


5 


12 


48 


117 


6 


18 


42 


111 


8 


26 


34 


103 


10 


36 


24 


93 


11 


47 


13 


82 


7 


54 


6 


75 


4 


58 


2 


71 


2 


60 





69 


12 


72 


12 


57 





81 


21 


48 


14 


95 


85 


34 


12 


107 


47 


22 


11 


118 


58 


11 


11 


129 


69 






STAGE ROUTE 

FROM PORTLAND TO EA8TFORT, ME. 



STOPPING PLACES. 



POSTLAND, 

Falmouth, 

North YarmoutJi, 

Freeport, 

Brunswick 

Bath, (Kennebec river,) 

Wiscassett, 

Waldoboro*, - .. . 

Warren, 

Thoknaston, 

Caoiiden, 

Belfast, (Penobscot Bay,) • > 

Castine, -•*•• 

Bluehill, , 

BUsworth, .•» * 

Franklin, 

Cherryfield, 

Columbia, 

Machias, 

Whiting, 

Eastpoxt, 



Mfles. 





7 

5 

6 

8 

8 

15 

18 

9 

4 

11 

18 

9- 

10 

U 

12 

20 

12 

15 



From 
Portland. 








7 

12 

18 

26 

34 

49 

67 

76 

80 

91 

109 

118 

128 

142 

154 

174 

186 

201 

5\^ 



From 
B«Ukst 



109 
102 
97 
91 
83 
75 
60 
42 
83 
20 
18 


19 
33 
45 
65 
77 
<ML 



From 
Eastport. 



230 

223 

218 

212 

204 

196 

181 

163 

154 

150 

139 

121 

112 

102 

88 

76 

56 

44 
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ROUTES OP tRAVEL FROM PORTLAND, ME^ TO 
THE WHITE MOUNTAINS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

num PORTLAND TO THB WHITK HOUNTAINBy YU MAIL WTAOE 

ROUTK. 



8T0PPIIIG FLACKS. 



Fobtlaud, v.... ...... 

Sacarappa, 

Gorbam, ..* 

Standish, p..* 

Baldwin, ^ 

Hirani, 

Brownfield, 

Frjeborg, 

North Conway, N. H., 

Mount Crawford House, • • i, 

Willey House, '. 

Notch House, 

Mount Washington House, 



Miles. 



From 
Portland 



FyemWhUa 
Mountains. 




6 
4 
7 
8 
9 
6 
8 
9 
18 
6 
3 
4 




6 
10 
17 
S5 
84 
40 
48 

err 

75 

81 
83 

87 



87 

81 

77 

70 

OS 

93 

47 

39 

30 

U 

6 

4 





STAGE AND STEAMBOAT ROUTE 

FROM PORTLAND TO TtlE WHPfB M0UMTABI8,'TIA tlBAOO LAX& 



iTOPPIlfO FLAPBS. 
POBTLANO, 

Sacarappa, 

Gorbam, 

Standish Landing, 

Bridffeton, («teMi6oal,) 

Fryeburg, 

North Conway, N. H., *..« 

Mount Crawford House, 

Willey House, 

Notch House, .•••• 

Mount WaahingtoB House; 



Miles. 


From 
Portiaad. 


FhmiWIuto 
MoantaiBB. 
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6 


6 


91 


4 


10 


87 


9 


15 


at 


30 


46 


5t 


13 


58 


89 


9 


67 


30 


18 


85 


IS 


6 


01 


6 


9 


93 


4 


4 


97 
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ROUTES FROM PORTLAND TO THE WHITE MOUN- 
TAINS. 

Tub White Mounfaiiu MaU Stage, leaves PortIaiid,Tae8- 
days, Thuradays, and SatordayB, at 7 o'clock, a. m.,— pasBiiig 
through Grorham, Baldwin, Fryeburg, &c Extra Stages 
can be chartered at any time, pasMngen having tho choice 
of routes. 

The Stages running to Staudisk Landing, leave Portland 
at the same time, pawengeri being carried 90 milee by fteam- 
boat, through Sebago and Long Lakes, to Bridgeton, where 
stages are again taken and pessengen oonreyed to FVyebnrg, 
where the two lines unite. 

On leaving Portland by either of the above routes, the 
road for the first 6 miles runs through a pleasant section of 
country, when you arrive at the manufacturing village of 
Sacahappa, situated on Presumpscot riv^, where is a fall of 
about 30 feet. It contains about 3,000 inhabitants ; 9 large 
cotton factories, 1 woollen ftctory, 1 knife and fork factory, 
and several other manufacturing estaUiehments, all (nropelled 
by water-power. 

About half a mile north of Sacarappa, the road passes 
over the Cumberland and Oxford Canal, which extNids 
from Portland, through Sebago and Long Ponds, a total dis- 
tance of 50 miles. 

GrORHAM, 10 milss from Portland, is an old and interesting 
village, first settled in 1736. Maine was at that time almost 
a wildemsBB, being thinly inhabited by Indians of a warlike 
character. Here the roads diverge, the through stage route 
running to Baldwin, &c. 

Stanoibh, 15 miles from Portland, lies on the south end of 
Sebago Lake, where is a steamboat landmg. During the 
sommer months, a steamboat runs from this place, passhig 
through Sebago and Long Lakes to Bddi^Btoo^^^ t^s»^'«^- 
finding a most deli|^t&al exsansMu 

U 
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Sebaoo Lake, about 15 miles long, and 9 miles wide, in 
situated in the western part of Cumberland county, and is a 
fine riieet of water^ forming the source of Presnmpscot nvet, 
and in connection with several smaller lakes and the Cum- 
. berland and Oxford Canal, forms an inland water comnauni- 
cation of about 50 miles in extent, from Portland. 

Long Lake lies north of Sebago Lake, being connectcNl 
by a navigable outlet, through which passes the steamboat 
route to Bridgeton. 

Brcdoeton, 45 miles from Portland, and 48 from the White 
. Hills, is pleasantly situated on the west side of Long Lake. 
Here conmiences the stage route, running in a westerly di- 
rection, through an interesting section of country. 

Frteburo, 48 miles from Portland, by the direct stage 
route, is an interesting and beautiful town, lying on the west 
side of . Saco river, near the New Hampshire State Line. 
The village is situated on a plains surrounded by lofty hills ; 
it bears evident marks of antiquity, being an old settled place, 
celeorated in the early Indian wars. 

Lovewkll's Pond lies a short distance south of the village, 
nesr the roadside. This romantic sheet of water, now the 
resort of travellers for curiosity, was once the scene of a bloody 
combat, and of the overthrow of a powerful Indian tribe. 
The story 6{ LovewelVs fight, m thus briefly noticed in the 
North American Review : 

<<It was on the 18th of April, 1725, that Captain John 
Lovewell, of Dunstable, Mass., with thirty-four men, fought 
a famous Indian chief, named Paugus, at the head of about 
eighty savages, neftr the shores of a pond in Pequawket, 
(now called Fryeburg.) Lovewell's men were determined 
to conquer or die, although outnumbered by the Indians 
more than one-half. They fought till Lovewell and Paugus 
were killed, and all Lovewell's men but nine, were either 
killed or dangerously wounded. The savages having lost, as 
was eaj^Hjeed, sixty of theii number out of eighty, and being 
convinced of the fierce and deVAnmnaOL i«KX>9Sasni ^ ^«st 
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foes, at length retreated and left them masters of the groond. 
The scene of this desperate and bloody action is now pomted 
out to the traveller, being on the east side of the pond, where 
may be seen to this day the graves of the combatants. 

NiMiTH CoNWAT, 9) milos west of Fryeborg, and distant 
57 miles ftom Portland, is most delightfully situated in the 
yalley of Saco river. It is surrounded by hills and moun- 
tains in the distance. Kiarsage Mountain, 5 miles north, 
is elevated about 3,000 feet above the plain, and presents a 
grand appearance as the sun rises. In the vicinity are also 
to be seen pUturdl rocks, said to represent turkeys and horses. 
Kiarsaffe Hotue, kept by S. W. Thompson, is a favorite re- 
sort of travellers, where the stage from Portland usually sUxpa 
over night 

As you proceed northwest towards the Notch in the White 
Mountains, the scenery is of the most grand and exciting 
character. The Saco river is frequently crossed and re- 
crossed as the stage-coach winds up the valley of this moun- 
tain stream. 

Mount Crawford House, 18 miles from Conway, is the 
first public house of note after leaving North Conway ; it is sitn- 
ated in a most romantic spot, and is a favorite resort for tourists. 

The WiLLEY House, 6 miles further, is doubly interesting, 
both from being surrounded by lofty mountains, and owing to 
a terrible accident in 1826, which destroyed the whole Willey 
family, consisting of nine persons. 

The Notch House, 2 miles farther, distant 83 mOes from 
Portland, is another wild and romantic location, and a favorite 
resort for visiters seeking health and pleasure. 

The Mount WAsmNOTON House, four miles beyond the 
Notch, is situated on one of the. most charming spots in the 
valley of the Ammonoosnc river. From this place may be 
seen Mounts Pleasant, Franklin, Monroe, Washington, and 
other mountain peaks, presenting altogether an array of 
cloud-capped mountains, probably unsur^assod Vs^ ^escc^ ^:i^%x 
mountajuous region in the \3u\otv. 
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As yon approach the Notch from Conway, and pan ihm 
Willey HooM), nothmg can exceed the grandeur of the wene 
tar two miles ; the momitaina rifling abruptly on either side 
to the height of twenty-five hundred feet, clothed in part 
with a stunted growth of forest trees, — ^their sides scored and 
ribbed fay the torrents in their rapid course to the defile below. 
To be justly appreciated, the passage through this place shonld 
be made on foot, or in an open carriage. 

Abont a mile froni the Willey House, on tiie right side of 
the road ascending, is the Silver Cateade. The course iqp 
and throu^ the Notch is now winding and zigzag, the travel- 
ler being hemmed in by gigantic barrier walls. Abont half 
a mile before reaching the Notch House, on the right-hand 
ade of the road is another fall of water, called the '* Second 
Flume,** and further on, a ehort distance is still anothw, called 
the «« First Flume." 

** These picturesque and brilliant streams are formed fiem 
edlectionB of water falling over precipices, from the height of 
several hundred feet, down the first flume, in a single stream* 
and over the eeeond in three, uniting at the foot in a basin 
and passage, apparently worn by the action of the waters 
de^ in the solid rook, — in its course leaping fixim preoipioe 
to precipice, tni, dashing, under the road, it loses itself in the 
elear waters of the Saco, here itself a small mountain 
stream." 

For a further description of the White Me/untaina 
page 100 
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RAILROAD AND STAGE ROUTE FROM PORTLAND 
TO AUGUSTA AND BANGOR. 

Ths Kermebee and Portland Railroad, 61 miles in length, 
when . finished will run through Brunswick, Bowdoinham, 
Richmond, Gardiner, and Hallowell to Augusta. A brancdi 
road will also extend from Brunswick to Bath. 

The Stage route from Augusta to Bangor, runs through Vas* 
salborough, China, Albion, Unity, Troy, Dixmont, Neiwbnry, 
and Hampden, to Bangor ; a total distance of 122 mileB. 

Brunswick, 27 miles below Augusta, and 26 miles above 
Portland, is situated on the south side of the Androscoggin 
river, at the lower falls, where is an^ extensive water-power. 
Bowdoin CoUege, a well-endowed and flouriidiing institution, 
is located here. It was founded in 1794, has a president 
and ten profeissois, 649 alumni^ 165 students, and a library of 
20,000 volumes. A medical schooF is attached to the insti- 
tution, which has four professors and about 70 students. 
The commencement is on the first Wednesday in September. 

Lewiston, 28 miles from Portland, situated on the east 
side of the Androscoggin liver, is already a place of con- 
siderable business; and is anticipating a material increase 
from the construction of the Atlantic and St Lawrence 
Railroad, and the Androscoggin and Kennebec Railroad, 
which will diverge at, that place. The fall of the Andros- 
coggin at Lewiston, is 47 feet. The permanent quantity of 
water is estimated at 1,800 cubic feet per second, with an 
inexhaustible surplus during a greater portion of the year. 
According to the rate of -^ expenditure at Lowell, ther» is 
water-power enough to operate nearly 250,000 spindles. 

Bath, 34 miles from Portland, is situated on the west bank 
of Kennebec river, 12 miles from the sea. Its principal 
business is commerce, trade, and ship-building, for which it 
is admirably well located, the harbor beuig selda^ cJc^ac^s^*!^ 
by ice. The town has a VxifixxWWi «!5f^wa»R» Vsss«s». '^'<«>. 

11* 
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water, and is beccnning one of the meet active business places 
in Maine. 

Hallowell, 2 miles below Augusta, is delightfully situ- 
ated on both sides of Eeunebec lirer, at the head of steam- 
boat navigation. The principal village is on the west aide of 
the river ; the ground rising from one to two hundred feet 
from the water, affi)rds a beautiful view of both village^ anA 
surrounding country. Steamboats and sail vess^ ply from 
this place to Portland and Boston. Hie principal exports 
'are lumber, granite, and all the common produotiona of a 
fertile nojrthem climate. 

Augusta, 60 miles northeast of Portlcmd, is situated on 
both sides iji the Kennebec river, 43 miles from the ocean, at 
the head of sloop navigation. This is the capital of the state 
of Maine, and is a beautiful place. The State-House is 
constructed ci white granite, and stands on a commanding 
eminence, half a mile south of the village. The population 
in 1840, was 5314. It is regularly laid out, the ground 
rising on each side of tiie river, and a fine bridge extends 
across the Kennebec, 520 feet long, connecting the two parts 
of the town. 

The principal Hotels in Augusta are — the Augusta House 
and the Mansion House ; there are also several othw well- 
kept public houses. 

Stages leave Augusta daily for Portland and Bangor. A 
stage also leaves twice a week for Quebec, running over the 
Kennebec road, via Norridgewock. 

The City of Bangor, 129 miles from Portland in a north- 
east direction, and distant 245 miles from Boston, is the 
easternmost place of note in the United States. It is situ- 
ated on the west ride of Penobscot river, 60 miles from the 
ocean, at the head of steamboat navigation. The tide here 
rises 17 feet, and is of itself sufficient to float Vess^ of a 
large class. The principal article of trade is lumber, which 
iUJimee down the river in immense quantities, from a fertfle 
regioa ofcowitry. 
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The city occupies a pleasant and commanding sitnation. 
The buildings for the most part are not only neat, but many 
of them elegant Steamboats ply regularly between Ban- 
gor and Portland and Boston, lor about eight mcmths in the 
year, when the river is free from ioe. The jx^mlation in 
1840, was 8,627, and is rapidly increasing. 

The {nrincipal Hotels in Bangor are— the Bangor House, 
the Franklin House, the New England House, the Mer- 
chants' Elzchange, and the Penobscot House. , 

Stages leave Bangor daily for Augusta and P6rtland ;. also 
for Houlton and other jdaces. 

Below Bangor, on the Penobscot river, are Frankfort, 
BucKspoRT, Belfast, and Tbomaston; at all of which 
steamboats land and receive pasMngeis on their trips to and 
. from Portland' and Boston. 

Belfast, 30 miles below Bangor, is a port of entry, and 
beautifully situated on Belfast Bay, on the west side of Pe- 
nobscot river. The harbor is very good, Beld<»u obstructed by 
ice, afioiding anchorage for a great number of vessels of the 
largest class. The town, although hregulaily built, is a 
pleasant and stirring place during the whole year, it being 
an in^rtant winter mart for most of the trade of the Pmiob- 
scot river. 

Cabtinb, 10 miles east of Belfast, on the oppoate ende of 
the bay, is a place of importance, possessing an excellent 
maritime position. 

Thomaston, Me., situated on the west side of Penobscot 
Bay, near the ocean, is a place of coi^enble maritime 
.commerce and ship-building; but the most important busi- 
ness of its people is the quarrying and burning of lime, from 
inexhaustible ledges of limestone within its limits. OwVs 
Head, is a noted place for mariners, being a peninsula run- 
ning three or four miles into Penobscot Bay, on which is a 
lighthouse to guide the wary mariner on his way. It is a 
delightM place in summer, and has justly acc|]aixQd«.«e7^-> 
tation for posBcesing all the vaxvoua ^iiYx'fKvtvo^a^^^^^^'^s^^^^ 
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thousandB to visit the seacoast at other places. It lies fonr 
miles east from ThomastoD, and 55 south of Bangor, and is 
a regtrlar stopping-place for steamboats, as well as a refuge 
for sail vMsela during stormy weather. 

HouLTON, Me., 120 miles northeast of Bangor, is situated 
near the border of New Brunswick. It is the county-seat 
of Aroostook county, which embraces all the northeastern 
part of the state of Maine. The village contains about 
1,000 inhabitants, and is surrounded by a fertile section of 
country. A garrison of United States troops is stationed one 
mile north of the village, at Hancock Barracks, The great 
thoroughfare between the United States and the British 
province of New Brunswick, i» through this town. 

Stages run three times a week to Frederictim, N. B., 75 
miles distant^ from thence stages and steandlx>ats run to St 
John, 85 miles further. 

Eactport, 230 miles from Portland, and 767 from the city 
of Washington, lies on Moose Island, in Passamaquaddy 
Bay, into which empties the St Croix river, forming the 
eastern boundary of the United States. A bridge connects it 
with the main land. It has an excellent harbor, although the 
tide here rises 25 feet, and is very rapid. The village con- 
tains about 2)500 inhabitants, 5 churches, and about 80 stores 
of different kinds ; this is a place of considerable trade and 
commerce, the inhabitants being largely engaged in ship- 
building, lumber, and fisheries. It is also an important naval 
and military position. 

A steamboat runs from Eastport to St John, N. B., a dis- 
tance of about 75 miles. A steamboat, and stages, also run 
to Boston, Portland, &c. 

As this may be considered the ''jumping 9ff place** for our 
eastern brethren, we would advise the residents of the western 
and southern portions of the Union, to extend their summer ex- 
cundons to this region, where may be seen the genuine native 
Yanikee, in all his vigor and simplicity, surrounded by pl6n|^ 
and comforts rarely to be met ^ilVv m ttvoie wra&i&ta c\vRyQ& 
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STEAMBOAT ROUTE BETWEEN BOSTON, EA8T- 
PORTy ME^ AND 8T. JOHN, N. B. 

The steamer Admiral, Capt T. Rogen, runs between 
Boston, Eastport, and St John ; leaving Boston every Mon- 
day at 2 o'clock, p. M. ; running along the coast of Maine in- 
to the Bay of Fundy, a distance of about 400 miles. 

St. John, situated on the north side of the river St John, 
near its entrance into the Bay of Fundy, is the principal city 
of the province of New Bnmswiek. It stands on elevated 
ground, is regularly laid out and well built From the great 
tides, at the mouth of the river, the harbor is kept open 
throughout the year. The principal business of the place is 
lumber and the fisheries: most of the former, goes to Eng- 
land— flixty or eighty vessels may sometimes be seen loading 
at (me time. 

. Steamboats run from St John to Fredericton, 85 miles dis- 
tant, up tiie St John river, there connecting with stage routes 
to different parts of the British provinces. There is also a 
steamboat and stage route established between St John and 
Halifax, and other places in Nova Scotia. 

Fredericton is a pleasant town, situated oni a beaatifol 
plain about four miles long. It is 85 miles above the ^eity of 
8t John, and 140 miles below the Great Falls, and is prinei- 
pally important as being the seat of government The Provin- 
cial Pariiament House, the Governor's house. King's College, 
and the new cathedral, are the principal public buildings. 

*' The St. John river, 400 miles in length, and from half a 
mile to a mile in width, has its source in the state of Maine. 
It, together with ;t8 tributaries, bears upon its waters a vast 
quantity of valuable timber to the city of St John, which is 
exceeded in the lumber trade by only one city in America. 
The free navigation of this noble river, secured to the citizens 
of the United States by the late treaty with Great Britain, is 
of great importance to the inhabitants of the north part of 
Maine, by aiS>rding an outlet to the imm.eiM3«k «^»5i&2&7^ ^ 
lumber which is found near \tB\ioid«i»?^ 
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Mansfield Mt., (the Chin,) 
Camel's Hump 
Shrewsbury Mountain 
Mansfield Mt., (the Nose,) 
Killington Peak 
Equinox Mountain 
Ascutney «« 
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Massachusetts. 

Saddle Mountain 
Bald Peak ** 
Spruce Hill 
Clarksburg Mountain 
Becket «» 

French's Hill 
Perry's Peak 
Wachuset Mountain 
Mount Tom 
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Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, may be regarded as a 
mountainous section of country ; also the western part of Mas- 
sachusetts and the northwest part of Connecticut. The Green 
Momtetins, of Vermont, are however the only continuous range ; 
the others may be regarded as groups and isolated mountains, 
rising in solitary grandeur from among surrounding hills. 
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RAILROADS' IN THE EAStERN STATES, 

FINISHED, OR IN PROGRESS OF CONSTRlTCTION, DECEMBER, 1847. 



Name. 



Atlantic and St. Lawrence 
Bucksfield Branch 

Kennebec and Portland. . . 
Bath Branch 

Androscoggin & Kennebec 

Penobscot and Kennebec* . 

Bangor and Oldtown 

Portland, Saco, & Ports- 
mouth 

Eastern ; 



Marblehead Branch 
Gloucester ** 
Salisbury ** 



\ • • • • 



Boston and Maine 
Medford Branch 
Lawrence " 
Great Falls " 



Newburjrport and George- 

townr 

Essex 

Lowell and Apdover 

Manchester and Lawrence 

Portsmouth and Concord. . 

Boston and Lowell 

Wobum Branch 

Nashua and Lowell 

Concord 

Northern 

Franklin and Bristol 

Boston, Concord, and Mon- 
treal 

Connecticut & Passumpsic 
Rivers 

Fitchburg 

Charlestown Branch .... 

Watertown " .... 

Lexington and West Cam- 
bridge 

Vermont & Massachusetts. 
Greenfi^d Branch 



Fbok 



Portland, Me. . . 

Augusta & St. L. 

B^ulibad 

Augusta, Me. • . . 
K. & P. Railroad 
Danville, Me. . . . 
Waterville, do. . 
Bangor, do 



To 



Portland, do..... 
Portsmouth, N. 

H«, •. ... 

Salem, Mass 

Beverly, do 

SalisbUiy, do.... 

Boston .......... 

Maiden, Mass. . . 
N. Andover, do. 
Somersworth,N. 

H.,.. 

Newburjrport, 

Mass 

Salem, Aitass.... 
Lowell, " .... 
Manchester, N. 

H....... 

Portsmouth, do. 

Boston 

South Wobum- . 
Lowell, Mass. . . 
Nashua, N. H.. . 
Concord, " .. 
Franklin, " .. 

Concord, ♦* .. 

W. Lebanon, do. 

Boston 

Fitchburg R.R. 



(( 



It 



Cheshire. 



West Cambridge 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Ver^nt & Mass. 

Railroad 

Asbb\urDih»SEi, 
i Mass******** 



Canaan, yt.,Can. 
Line, 

Bucksfield, Me. . 
Portland, do*.*. 

Bath, do 

Waterville, do. . 

Bangor, do 

Oldtown, do.... 

Portsmouth,N.H 

Boston, Mass > . 

Marblehead, do . 

Gloucester, do* • 

Salisbury- Mills, 
do 

S. Berwick, Me. 

Medford, Mass* . 

Lawrence, »* * * 

Great Falls Vil- 
lage 

Georgetown, 
Mass. 

Andover, do.... 
*< «« . . 



Lawrence, do... 

Concord.N. H. . 45 

Lowell, Mass. . . 96 

Wobum Centre . 2 

Nashua, N.H... 1$ 

Concord, " .... 34 

W. Lebaiion,do. 69 

Bristol 13 

Haverhill, N. H. 71 

Canadi^Line..*- 114 

Fitchburg, Mass. 50 
Fresh and Spy 

Ponds .'. 3 

Watertown ••*• 4 

Lexington 7 

Brattleboro', Vt. 68 



Mb. 
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61 

50 
47 
12 

51 

54 

4 

12 

3 

73 

2 

2 

3 



20 
16 
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Name. 



Rutland and Burlington • 



Vermont Central 

Vermont and Canada . . • 
Brattlebofo' and Bellows* 

Falls, 

Boston and Worcester •• 

Brookline Branch 

Newton '* 

Saxonville *' 

Milford " 

Millbury « 
Western 

Charlton & Southbridge 

Branch 

Connecticut River 

Cfaicopee Branch 

Amherst ** 

Hampshire and Franklin > • 
Pittaleld and North Adams 
Norwich and Worcester 
Providence and Worcester 
Worcester and Nashua • • . 
Peterboro* and Shirley .... 

Stony Brook.... 

Norfolk County — 

Fowl Meadow Branch . . 
Boston and Providence . . . 

Dedham Branch 

Stouj^ton ** 

Pawtucket " 

Taunton, *' 

New Bedford and Taunton 
Providence and Stonington 
Old Colony 

Dorchester Ac Milton Br. 

Bridgewater Br 



Fbom 



Bellows' Falls, 

Vt 

Windsor, do.... 
Burlington, do. . 

Brattleboro', do. 

Boston 

B. &W. Railroad 



Natick; Mass.* 
Framinriiam, del Milford, 
B. &W. Railroad 
Worcester, Mass 



Charlton, do*.. • 
Springfield, do* . 
CoDnJUyerR.R. 

(( tC (( 



Western R.R... 

Worcester, Mass 



(( 



6roton> »* 
Chelmsford, ** 
Dedham, " 



South l^ore 

Fall River 

Cape Cod 

Sumcy 
ew Haven. Hartford, and 

Sprinsfield < 

New Haven and North 

ampton 

New Haven and New York 

Housatonic 

Berkshire 



West Stockbridge. 



Boston 

B'n&Prov.R.R. 

it <( 



41 



Mansfield, Mass. 
Taunton, ** 
Providence R. I. 

Boston 

Neponset Village 
South Abington. 

Braintree,Mass. 
S. Braintree, do. 
Middleboro', do. 
Quincy, Ma8s> • 

New Haven, Ct. 



fi 






Bridgeport, 
Mass. State Line 

W. Stockbridge. 



Tto 



Burlington, do. 

Canada Line . • 

Bellows'Fall8,Vt 

Worcester, Mass 

Brookline, ** 

Newton, ** 

Saxonville, " 
- <«' 

Millbury, « 
N.T. State Line 



Southbridce 
Greenfieldf, Mass 
Chicopee, 
Amherst, 






NorthAdams**. 
Allyn's Point, Ct. 
Providence, R. L 
Nashua, N. H.« . 
Peterboro\Mass. 
Groton Depot . • 
Blackstone,Mas8 

Providence, R. I. 
Dedham, Mass.* 
Stoughton, " 

Pawtucket 

Taunton, Mass. 
NewBedford.do. 
Stonington,Ct.. 
Plymouth, Maes. 
Mifltan Up. Mills 
Bridgewater, 

Mass 

Cohassetjdo.... 
Fall River, do . . 
Sandwich^o* • . 
Neponset River. 

SpringfieldjMass 

Northampton, " 
New York City . 
Mass. State Lme 
W. Stockbridge, 

Mass 

NT. State Line 



Mb. 
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A DASH INTO CANADA. 



Ab theite ai» so many Railroads mayr finished and in 
progreas of constnictioii, extending from Boston and Portland 
to Montreal, we have conclnded to add the fdlowing ** graphic 
description of Canadian scenery," copied from the New York 
Cof/mnereial Advertiser : 

« The first sight of Montreal, particularly £rom La Prairie, 
will not ioon he fb]|notten.. The St Lawrence, hero ex- 
panding miles in wi£h, sweeps noiselessly on, smooth as a 
sea of glass, while a pecidiar and exquisite clearness in the 
atmosphere makes every object intensely vivid in its outline. 
At ten miles distant, couched at the foot of the mountain 
from which it derives its name, its roofe and spires and domes 
glittering fike silver in the sun, VUke a jewelled casket spread 
on a green velvet mantle, lies the ancient dty of Montreal^- 
if au^t in this country 6an be called ancient — ^the massive 
pHe S the cathedral looming like a coronal above, while the 
lovely isle of St Helen's, anchored in its firont, i&om amid its 
green trees and verdant shores, gives little token of the 
gorged magazines and deadly store of militaiy preparation 
contained widiin. The two mountams of Qiambly, Vke 
huge Titanic ramparts, rise grandly in the distance — on 
their summit a mammoth cross, erected by the Archbishop, 
covered with tin, throughout a circle of twenty miles, dit- 
tering in tiie rising and setting sun, presents to the kmd- 
hearted * habifant, the mysterMiiB symbol of Ins hope and 
faith. 

''Placing foot upon the pier, and ascending the broad 
granite es^anade which fronts the city on the river^ the 
traveller * from the States,' in an instant feels that he is in a 
* (otelai* country. CkLyly-dressed peasantry, with red caps 
upon xbtk heads and woollen variegated sashes about their 
waist»— soldieiB in scariet uniforms— civQ policemen, with, 
their glazed hats and batens-HEiKieite Vsl ^m. ^^^^^^^^'^^^I^ 
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— and emigrants and Indians, crowd the streets and josUe 
each other on the narrow trottoirs, and high above tiiie brc^e 
of the Irishman and Scotchman and the thick-spoken Eng- 
lishman, the loud garrulous Voice of the Canadian habitant 
is heard in incessant clamor. Through the steep and nar- 
row streets the caleche drivers, mounted on their uncouth 
vehicles, dash with reckless and dangerous speed, alike re- 
gardless of their own necks and of those around. At the 
prisons, barracks, govoniment offices, in short, in almost every 
street, you see guards of soldiers, and meet the sentry measnr-^ 
ing his solitary walk. Three times a day ring the bells of the 
cathedrals and nunneries and seminaries, and this, with the 
frequent occurrence of festivals, causes such incessant clang- 
or, that if the ringing of bells will fright away the Evil One, 
Montreal must be a holy place indeed. 

^* The grand cathedral of Notre DamCi the largest temple' 
in this country, is always open alike to the faithnil and the 
heretic. Being in the last predicament, I often walked its 
marble aisles and surveyed its shrines and fHctures, and 
rarely entered without finding some penitent at his devoticNis. 
It is a noble pile, and seats more than ten thousand persons. 
From its lofty tower floats the meteor flag that controls the 
country. No flag floats more proudly — ^but oh ! how deeply — 
deeply dyed in human gore ! The nunneries were open to 
inspection, and as I walked their hospitals and saw the 
patient, kind-hearted women, comforting ike sick and smooth- 
ing the pillow of the dyingT-helping the poor and. needy — 
cheering and sheltering the helpless orphan, even the poor 
imbecile, I could well respond, * in sickness and distress, a 
ministering angel thou.' The streets, the courts, the public 
markets and offices, all indicate a singular, apparently dis- 
cordant state of society — ^two peoples mixed together, but, 
like foreign agents, refusing to assimilate. In the courts of 
law, the judge and the lawyers address the jury, fint in 
English, then in French. Sworn officers interpret, as need 
may require, the testimony of the witness from one to the 
other language — * silence,' growls the red-faced, beef-eatinff 
constable, from one entrance to the court, while ' «ee-Zatt-ft-c-^ 
shrilly screams his Gallic brother at the other. 

" The * 92d' Highlanders were parading as I passed the 

Champ de Mars. The men, many of thism, were superb 

spechneus of the physique, and individually their dress was 

becoming, picturesque, and co^y \ WV. m \&x^ YMdam the 
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efiect is lost, and they appear more like stage pageants than 
effective men. That they kre efiective, they have often 
proved, but it is in despite of their cnmbrous and, in this 
climate, most undesirable uniform. Their evolutions, made 
in the presence of some superior officer, were interesting and 
riiowed elaborate drill, but I was much disappointed in the 
appearance of this boasted regiment. The band was excel- 
lent, and the dress of their pipers very rich and romantic ; 
but aside from the home associations which the bagpipes 
may arouse in the bosoms of the men, one would think that 
if there were any thing, more calculated than another to 
drive their courage, like that of Bob Acres, * frcnn their 
fingers' ends,' it would be their horrible clamor. * Without 
oflfenee to the general, or any man of quality,' to me it is a 
vile compound of discordant sound. 

« Our six o'clock dinner finished, I found myself on board 
a large and powerful steamer descending the St Lawrence 
to Quebec. The scenery of the river is very, very beautiful, 
and the continuous rows of snow-white cottages, with their 
little churches, lining the shores, give it an appearance of 
cheerfulness, seen in no other part of the continent The 
social habits of the habitaha, and the necessity for mutual 
defence, induced the early settlers to plant theu: cottages on 
the shores of the rivers, and the farms, presenting very nar- 
row fronts, sometimes run for miles in these narrow strips 
into the interior. 

" Our boat was crowded with travellers, emigrants, voy- 
f^urs, and a few Indians, and the dominant language was 
that of France. As the sun declined towards the western 
horizon, his rays threw on the surrounding scenery some of 
the most delicious Claude effects that imagination can con- 
ceive. The waters were as calm and still as the surface of 
a mirror, and the groups of trees were reflected with intense 
reality from their bosoms, while the fat cattle browsing in 
the rich green fields, gave a peaceful and most English tran- 
quillity to the scene. As he descended beneath the horizon, 
Uie twilight and the evening stole gradually on, and one by 
one the groups disappearing, I remamed almost alone, pa- 
cing the promenade deck, no sound to divert my attention, 
other than the continuous dashing of the wheels, and naught 
to disturb my recollections as I gazed with adhiiration into 
the great starry canopy above, and w«JtxAi<a&.>3Mi\so2DJQss^«sss^ 
myriads of worlds rolling onwatd an \\v«vx «^\»\\sXvA\^'«k«vs?\'^ 
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The whde of the thiddy-atudded vault hut dmdy eoiiTeyed 
to my eager gaze one uniyeiBe ; vast — grand — Qlimitahle as 
that was, still I knew that there were yet other thousand 
universes yet more vast, ahready by human instruments 
within human ken — millions — millions — untold myriads of 
worlds rolling on in the same solemn grandeur and fearful 
stillness in the dark and awful voids of epf^e — thevoongre- 
gated universes as a unity sweeping their predestined and ap- 
pointed course around an Almighty and gUnrious oentta 
Shall it be, thought I, freed from these mortal dogs whioh 
now weigh down andl chain the panting soul from her im- 
mortality, that hereafter we shall sweep among- them in joy- 
ous freedom, filled with rapturous and exultant love to the 
Almighty? Call it not imagination I What is imagination? 
The Boid released from fetters. Even now how boundless 
and immeasurable its empire ! What, then shall it be in its 
immortal freedom ? Dost frdter ? The thought will nerve 
thee in thy short and weary journey here. 

"A tap upon the shoulder aroused me from my revery, 
and the Qheerful voice of the captain of the boat recalled me 
to the things of earth. He was a specimen of the kindness 
and honesty and contradiction that |onn the Britisii ohaiao-. 
ter. Grumbling with the utmost freedom at the abuses of 
the government at ' home,' he would take fire in an instant 
at any reflection upon England, or her institutions. D^ne- 
catinff all war and bloodshed as barbarous and inhuman, he 
would in the same breath, with the most hearty confidence. 
assert that a dozen British frigates could clear tiie seas, and 
as for the United States— pshaw ! England could swallow 
them whole, and never feel inconvenience from the mouth- 
ful. It is to be hoped that her digestion may not be sub- 
jected to the ordeaL 

" The moming dawn showed the highlands contiguous to 
Quebec. As we neared the city, we saw masts and count- 
less shipping moored beneath the heights, awaiting their 
timber, the great staple of the countiy, which builds the 
British navies and roo& her palaces. The moming was clear 
and cold, and right InrillianUy did its sun light up the over- 
hanging citadel, and magnificent expanse of waters, with 
his gorgeous ray& As we placed our feet upon the pier be- 
neaSi the frowning walls, surrounded by soldien and emi- 
graats and sailors and clamoious caUehe drivers, we were 
not Jong m selecting one of the \aUeT aa «k ^goas^^ vcA C!««««^> 
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ance, in a rapid flight through the city and its environs. 
The town itself may be said to be without the gates, and 
congregated maii^y beneath the precipice, on ^e margin of 
the river, for the upper town is ahnoet wholly one great 
fortress, though the extreme summit is denominated the 
Citadel. 

" Entering the massive gates, I climbed the narrow streets 
crowded with soldiers, every thing quaint, old-fashioned and 
<Btrange, guards meeting me at every comer, and cannon 
frowning down upon me at every turning — ^the very roofs ot 
the houses running up with military precision, and the steei^es 
of the churches . seeming as if they never * stood at ease.' 
It required but a slight eSori of the imagination to conceive 
myself in that 'sea-girt isle,' which Byrcm, in atrabilious 
mood, addresses — 

* And now, oh Malta, since thou'st got us, 
Thou little military hot-house, 
I will not stare, with words uncivil, 
And rudely wish t^ee at.the d— 1, 
Bat simply gaze from out my casement 
And wonder for what such a place *s meant.* 

'* Indeed, you could proceed but a few steps in any direc- 
tion without meeting some military demonstration. Here 
was the * North bastion,' — ^there the * South West battery* — 
here the * Great Central Magazine,' and there the < East 
Curtain,' while every here and there, painted with true English 
simplicity, on some grim-looking gate or battlement, you 
would see * Sally-port No. 6,' * ulaois St George,' * Bat- 
tery St. Louis,' and as you went scampering in your caleche 
through the streets, be brought up suddenly and unexpectedly 
upon the brink of the precipice, on the brow of which would 
be mounted a grim row of cannon, behind whose carriages 
the never-failing sentry would be measuring his unwearied 
tread. 

** I was permitted to enter the great Citadel, and rode 
through its heavy arched gateway. The totrance was 
crowoed by civil and respectful soldiers. The Citadel covers, 
as I said, the whole of the summit, and forms the centre of 
works that make, a circuit of miles around. It is an elab* 
<Hrate fortification, surrounded on three sides with ramparts 
and all manner of intricate and unimaginable outworks, the 
front resting on the brow of the precv^vc^^ ^-^^^^ssa^Ses&si.'^&Sk 
river, of massive masonry, coii\«OTkm^'v>WDA\i\N»'««^^**^^^ 
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modations for its officers and tbousands of men. Some three 
hundred soldiers were mounting guard about the works ibr 
the day — the number required in peace ! I stood upon the 
banquette overlooking the town, and drank in, with delight, 
the surpassingly beautiful view of the river and the adjacent 
country, a scene infinitely beyond the powers of description. 
Immediately beneath me were the busy hum of nian, and 
crowded streets, into the chimneys of whose high buildings I 
could have tossed a pebble. Around, on all sides, countless 
rows of ^m, dark cannon, lying like sleeping giants, fearful 
even in their repose, and over them all, ^^pping in the 
wind, from the staff on an angle of the wall, the flag of 
Britain, — singularly small and out of proportion, it struck me, 
to the extent of the works whose obedience it claimed. 

" Ab I descended from the citadel and approached the 
grass-grown parade of the upper town, I saw the small 
guide-flags flying in the centre, and had hardly time to di- 
rect the driver to rein up at the side, before, preceded by 
their noble band, the superb 83d Regiment tpmed the angle 
of a street, and came marching in at the other end of Sie 
parade. The heavy scarlet column came up at quick step, 
with shouldered arms, with the denseness and sdidity of a 
mass of machinery, and with that alacrity and conndence 
alone found in highly-disciplined regular troops; dei^oying 
its heavy platoons into line, one after another, with the most 
beautiful quickness and precision, till the whole eight him- 
dred men stood, motionless as death, the son qaivemig upon 
their polished muskets, and glittering upon the ' line of 
bayonets across whose points a thread might have been 
drawn. In the front, ilnder the flag, was the colonel ; and 
the mounted officers were in their proper positions at the ends 
of the line. There was no < play scrfdier here.' . This body 
of powerful, stern-looking men, knowing no will but that of 
its officers, was the thing itself. The cadets at West Point 
are perhaps more exquisitely drilled, but they are boys, and 
the gray uniform, of course, is not to compare in effict with 
this of scariet What folly to think of opposing undisoiidined 
militia to a force like this ! To be sure, on proper ground, 
columns such as these have sunk beneath the deadly rifle, 
as helplessly and certainly as new-fallen snow bef<Me the 
summer's sun, but in the open field this force might meet 
ax tuttee its number of new levies without fear of the reaiilt 
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They w«re severely drilled and paraded, andfwent through 
many difficult and intricate evolutions. 

** Altogether it was a most beautiful display, and the per- 
fett discipline of the regiment did great credit to its com- 
manding officer, Lieutenant-colonel Thorp. I was, how- 
evw, (having heard much of English horsemanship,) disap- 
pointed in &e riding of the officers and the ai^>earance of 
their hones. The latter, it seemed to me, were ill-fitted, in 
build or condition, for service in the field, and the seats of the 
gentlemen were neither graceful nor secure. 

« I could but sigh as I looked upon this pageant, to think 
that all its end was to mar God's beautiful world with gory 
corpses, and cause the hearth-stones of peaceful dwellings to 
be wet with widows' and orphans' tears. 

** I galloped along in my light caleche through the suburbs 
of St Itocque, whidi seemed as if it had been sacked, the 
whole town, for a great distance, presenting nothing but 
ghastly ruins and tottering chunneys — all that was left un- 
eonsumed by the great nre a few weeks before. Riding 
rapidly along beneiSh the precipices, I happened to look up, 
and against the black rocks, at the side of a ravine, saw a 
board inscribed, ' Here fell Major-general Montgomery.* 
He had, at the head of his division, stormed and carried the 
lower barrier, and was rapidly marching on to the second, 
with every certainty of success, when the discharge of an 
'overhanging' battery instantly killed him and his aids by 
one fire, "niis disconcerted the men and they fell back. 
Most of them were subsequently taken prisoners. 

" When the bodies <^ the uiiJortunate gentlemen were re- 
covered from the snow, on the following day. General Carle- 
ton sent for some of the American officers to recognise 
them ; when they discovered among them the body of their 
general, piany of them could not restrain their tears. I 
clambered up the side and gathered some wild-flowers in re- 
membrance of the gallant soldier. 

*' On I iq>ed, and the caleche again stood still upon the 
* Plahis of Abraham,' — the battle-ground where Wolfe and 
Montcalm ' met in deadly fray.' The plain was. very level 
on its summit, and had hurdly, where the battle was fought, 
more than an undulation. I stood upon the spot where the 
Englirfi gennal feU. The surroundii^ scenery, for miles, as 
far as eye could reaeh, was an e«^aaa\\ft \ivc;Nxa.^ \&>2KMsaiss^ 
and traoqiiillity. Can il b©, wadV^JftsXVwfe^xaa^— ^^"^^^"^ 
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have met iu anger^ impelled by fury like that of the ac- 
cursed fiends, and chosen this lovely spot for mutual butch- 
ery ? But so it was ; amid the dense smoke of this battle- 
field, the leaden hail and sharp and silent bayonet did theor 
work, and the morning's sun that shone so brightly on the 
lily flag of France, floating on the sununit of the citadel, as 
it sank beneath the western horizon, throw its evening rays, 
in sadness, upon the crimson flag of England, waving in its 
place. A mutilated column marked the spot where the 
victor fell. Here, supported in the arms of his aids, he ex- 
pired on the battle-field. As his eyes were closing in death, 
those around shouted — * They run — ^they run' — they bright- 
ened up again for an instant, with intelligence, as he eageriy 
asked, * Who ?— who run V * The French, sir, the French' — 
* I die content,' faintly fell from his lips — his head sank stowly 
upon his shoulder — ^the life that had been given him was 
closed — and the world with its battles and its victories was 
alike to him a blank. 

" I gathered a bunch of cowslips and wild heath-flowen, 
which on the very spot were gracefully shaking in the pass- 
ing breeze their tiny bells, and mingling them with those of 
the other battle-field, murmured to myself, < In my distant 
and peaceful home, brave souls, these innocent flowera shall 
again recall you to my memory.' Sad, sad indeed is the 
glory of the battle-field ! 

" * And now,' said I — * now Laurent, with all speed biick 
again to the steamer.' * Ouif Monsieur — oui/ responded my 
laughing charioteer — crack— crack—-crack-»and On we went, 
our little Canadian pony dashing along the steep roads as reck- 
lessly and fearlessly as if under the lash of Satan. Holding on 
my hat with one hand I shouted, * It blows cold up here, fan- 
rent' — * Eh ! Monsieur, dis West Indes vind is var cold always.' 
But reckless of wind and dust, our little whalebone pony scram- 
bled and galloped through the roads, through the suburbs, 
unchecked and furiously, through the steep narrow paved 
streets. < Sacre* growled many a flitting figure, as it hastily 
scudded from out our path — * /)ta62e,' £e Women andchif- 
dren as we dashed remorselessly upon them — 'prenez garde 
-^prenez garde — retirez voust* shouted the reckless Laurent 
On we went down the steep precipitous street like mad — 
the grim sentry mechanically turning his eye over his shoulder 
at us, as we dashed by him, thiongK the deep arched Ptescott 
ffate, and in a moment or two mow 1 ^wa a%«ai «a&^i\nd>!^ 
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on boaid the steamer at the pier. 'Adtea, Monsieur, bon 




my homeward journey. Farewell 

'* Pbquot." 



VICINITY OF QUEBEC. 



Thk plaeeeof reeort well wort^iy of ti visit in the yicinity 
of Quebec, are nnmenHW apd exceedingly interesting. The 
roads are mostly good, and the obliging French drivers are 
reasonable in their charges. 

The most attractive to Tourists, are th^ Falls of Mont" ' 
moreneif 9 miles north, on th^ west bank of the St Law- 
rence ; the FnUt of Chaudiere, 12 miles ^uth, on th6 east 
bank of the St Lawrence ; the Lake St Charles, 16 miles 
northwest, and the Indian villageuof Lorette, on the road to 
the above lake, about 8 miles distant The drive from Quo- 
bee to Cape Rouge, 8 miles southwest, along the bank of 
the rhrer, passing by the Citadel and over the Plains of 
Abraham, by the way of the St Louis road, is also a most 
delightful excursion. 

The Falls of Montmorenoi, oae of the greatest and most 
romantic water-falls in America, should be seen by every 
Tourist visiting Quebec. It is easy of approach by land, 
and is a truly enticing spot The prospect is delightful from 
the edge of the falls, and will amply repay the wonder- 
seeking traveller, although owing to the small volume of 
water, many are disappointed after seeing the mighty 
cataract of Niagara. This deficiency is in part made up by 
the great height of the falls, the water descending neaily 
perpendicfdar 250 foot ; almost hterally falling into the St 
Lawrence river below. 

The Fali^ of Chauddbub, are idmost equallY a.tb»fi^^^ 
though more difficoli of acoon, aa ^<b ^\» \dH«Rs&s^ ^^^"^ 
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has to be crossed to ^pint Levi, q^osite Quebec, thence pco- 
ceeding by land: )0 ^12 miles. 

The two priBioiiMl "Hotels in Quebec are — ^Payne's, and 
the Albion. The fbrmer is kept by Mr, T. Payne, well known 
to vistteiB for the last 20 years, as conducting a hoteL Hie 
latter is leased by Mr. Willis Russell, late of Boston, where 
good accommodations "bnd the hest attention is paid to 
strangers. 

4^*^ For a farthei;, description of Montreal, Quebec, &C., 
and the St. Lawrenod'and Saguenay rivers, see '* PictureBque 
Tourist," edited by O. L. Holfey, Esq. 



NAVIGATION OF THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER. 

p 

" Raving recently descended the St Lawrence liver from 
Kingston to Montreal by steamboat, a distance of 208 miles, 
the fall in the stream being about as many feet, I wiU at- 
tempt to give some idea of the present difficulties in navi- 
gating this noble river, which are about to be overcome by a 
series of canals and magnificent locks ; the latter 200 foot in 
length, from 45 to 50 feet in breadth, with nine fiset water. 
These locks will admit vessels about 180 feet long, and 44 
feet beam ; 20 feet being required to swing the gates. 

" On entering the St Lawrence from the foot of Lake 
Ontario there are two channels for vessels, known as the 
American channel, and the British or Kingston channel, 
being separated by Grand or Long Island. This is one of 
the largest of the * Thousand Islands,' which in some places 
form a perfect labyrinth, and would seem to endanger navi- 
gation, wese it not for the bold shores and depth of water 
here aJSbrded. 

" These islands extend forty or fifty miles, the river 
averaging from twelve to six miles, when it contracts to one 
or two miles in width as you approach Prescott or Ogdras- 
burgh, lying opposite each other, seventy miles below Kings- 
ton. Here navigation for sail vessels may be said now to 
terminate, although when the St Lawrence canals are finiah- 
ed they may safely float out to the Atlantic ocean. 
^'The Hist rapids enccmuieTodVa^oiWiQi^^^^i^^ara 
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tfafe GaUep Rapids, joSr miles belofr'Sbausptt ; here is a 
canal of two miles in length. Thd: illiu rapi^p are at 
Point Iroquois, six mi^s farther ; hei^ Wk .canal two and 
three-quarter miles long. At Rapid Plat, seven miles 
farther, is another canal, four miles in length, and at Point 
Farren, a short distance below, is another canal, thsee- 
fourths of a mile long. These canals are sometimis 'dRIIed 
the Williamsburg canals, a town of that neime lying on the 
Canada shore. Steamboats of a large class now descend 
and ascend the above rapids with perfect edto and safety, 
from Dickinson's Landing, forty mile^^ below Frescott ; but 
below, steamboat navigation entirely ceases on the upward 
trip. ^ 

" The Lang Sault now commences, the stream being 0i- 
vided by large islands, and extends about 10 miles. Around 
these rapids ruqs the Cornwall cana), devQ^ ^d-a half milcl ^ 
in length, built in the most ^lished and durable manuer. 
The steamboats usually pass dowtt the American channel 
through the latter, rapids, passing. Long Sault Island and 
Bamhart's Island, both attached to the state of New York, 
on the left. Immediately below^ the yitlage of Cornwall, • 
passes the 45th degree of North latitviHf?, and you enter Can- 
ada. Below the boundary line the free navig^ttiin of the St 
Lawrence river is now denied to foreign "Vessels ; h^nce ^11 
the steamboats running from Ogdensburgh to Montreal are 
British bottoms, although in part owned by the American 
Lake Ontario Steamboat Company. 

" Lake St Francis, an expansion of the St. Lawrence, is 
next entered, and presents a charming appearance — it is five 
or six miles wide and about thirty mUes long. At the upper 
end are several beautiful islands. 

" Opposite Coteau du Lac, 90 miles below Prescott, com- 
mences the Beauhamois canal, eleven and one-quarter miles 
long. This canal extends around the Cedar aifd Cascade 
Rapids, the former of which is the most dangerous to down- 
wud navigation, the river being here lashed into a white 
foam for some distance. The descent of these rapids, smce 
1840, has been effected with perfect safety by steamboats of 
3 or 400 tons burden, although prior to that time only vessels 
of a small class risked the descent, having to ascend by the 
circuitous route of the Rideau canal to Kingston. 

"After passmg the Cascade. Ra'pids, ^Xy& %N.,'Vsi;sBx««R.'ek 
JiFer agtm expands and fonnB laJfea ^v\jss»a^ii^^5&''^^'«Si**' 
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in length, receiTiag tiie black waten of tbe Ottowa rivte, 
which fltWB into te 8t Lawrence from the weit : the lattw 
stream is remarkable for its green ti^^, ]nesentipg the same 
color as the waten of Ijakes Ontario and E!rie. 

** The Lachine Rapids, the last serious obstacle to navi- 
gation m the St. Lawrence, are a few miles above the city of 
Montreal, commencmg near the Lidian village of Canghna- 
waga. These are considered the most dangeroa» rapids on 
the viver. The enlarged Lachine canal extends around these 
rapids a distance of about nine miles, — ^thns opening, in ccm- 
nection with the canals above mentioned, the navigation of 
the St. Lawrence for vessels of a large class from me ocean 
to the great inland seas of North America. 

*« When British legidation shall throw this great avenue to 
^B Atlantic open to^ vessels of all nations, it will create a 
new and important era to the whole country bordering on 
the St. Lawrence river and its tributaries, upward of 3,000 
milcta in length. It will "then fonn one of the great oirtlets 
for the immense products of the upper valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and come in competition for the carrying-trade with the 
canals and raibroaos now ki operation and bunding in the ^- 
forent states of the Udtou 

« A Nbw YoBwau" 
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